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ADVERTISEMENT. 


HE Bookſellers having de- 


termined to publiſh a Body 
of Engliſh Poetry, I was perſuaded 
to promiſe them a Preface to the 
Works of each Author; an un- 
dertaking, as 1t was then preſented 
to my mind, not very tedious or dif- 
ficult. | 
My purpoſe was only to have 
allotted to every Poet an Adver- 
tiſement, like thoſe which we find 
in the French Miſcellanies, con- 
taining a few dates and a general 
character ; but I have been led be- 
yond my intentzon, I hope, by the 
Vor. I. * b | honeſt 


CY 
. deſire of it uſeful 490 
ſure / 

In this minute kink os Hiſtory, 
the ſucceſſion of facts is not eaſily 
diſcovered; and I am not without 
ſuſpicion that I have placed ſome of 
Dryden's works in wrong years. I 
have followed Langbaine, as the beſt 
authority for his plays; and if I 
ſhall hereafter obtain a more cor- 
rect chronology, will publiſh it; but 

I do not yet know that w account 
18 erroneous. 

J had been told, chat in the Col- 
lege of Phyſicians there is ſome me- 
morial of Dryden's funeral, but my 
intelligence was not true; the ſtory 
therefore wants the credit which 
ſuch a teſtimony would have given 

4 . 


* 1 
it. There is in Farquhar's Letters 
an indiſtinct mention of it, as irre- 
gular and diſorderly, and of the ora- 
tion which was then ſpoken. More 
than this I have not diſcovered. 

I have been told that Dryden's 
Remarks on Rymer have been prin- 
ted before. The former edition I 
have not ſeen. This was tranſcribed 
for the preſs from his own manu» - 
{cript. 


March 15, 1779. 
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HE life of 8 notwith- 
ſtanding the penury of Engliſh 
biography, has been written by Dr. 
Sprat, an author whoſe pregnancy of 
imagination and elegance of language 
have deſervedly ſet him high in the 
ranks of literature; » but his zeal of 


friendſhip, or ambition of eloquence, 
has produced a funeral oration rather 
than a hiſtory : he has given the cha- 
racter, not the life of Cowley ; for he 


B writes 


2 c O w L E x. 


writes with ſo little detail, that e 
17 any thing is diſtinctly known, but 
all is ſhown confuſed and enlarged 
through the miſt of panegyrick. 
ABRAHAM COWLEY was born 
in the year one thouſand fix hundred 
and eighteen. His father was a grocer, 
whoſe condition Dr. Sprat conceals. un- 
der the general appellation of a citi- 
zen; 3 and, what would probably not 
have been leſs carefully ſuppreſſed, the 
omiſſion of his name in the regiſter | of 
St. Dunftan' s pariſh, gives, reaſon to 
ſuſpect that his father was a ſectary. 
Whoever he was, he died before the 
birth of his ſon, and conſequently left 
him to the care of his mother; whom. 
Wood repreſents as ſtruggling earnoſt- 


3 "Tp I 


COWLEY 5 


Iy to procure him a literary educa- 
tion, and who, as ſhe lived to the age 


of eighty, had her ſolicitude rewarded 


| by ſeeing her ſon eminent, and, I hope, 


by ſeeing him fortunate, and partaking 
his proſperity. We know at leaſt, 
from Sprat's account, that he always 
acknowledged her care, and juſtly 8 
the dues of filial gratitude. 

In the window of his mother's apart- 
ment lay Spenſer's Fairy Queen; in 
which he very early took delight to 


read, till, by feeling the charms of 


verſe, he became, as he relates, irreco- 
verably a Poet. Such are the acci- 
dents, which, ſometimes remembered, 


and perhaps ſometimes forgotten, pro- 


duce that particular deſignation of 


B 2 mind, 


mind, and propenſity for ſome certain 
ſcience or employment, which is com- 


monly. called; Genius, The true Ge- | 


nius is a mind of large general powers, 
accidentally: determined to ſome parti- 


cular direction. The great-painter of 


the preſent age had the firſt fondneſs 
for his art excited, by the peruſal of 
Richardſon's treatiſe. 5 

- By his mother's ſolicitation he was 


admitted into Weſtminſter-ſchool, where 


he was foon diſtinguiſhed. He was 
wont, fays.Sprat, to relate, That he 


& had. this defect in his memory at 


ec that time, his teachers never 
cc could: bring 1 it: to retain the erding | 
6 rules of grammar.” | 


It 


Gn 
This is an inſtance of the natural deſire 


of man to progagate a wonder. It is 


ſurely very difficult to tell any thing as 
it was heard, when Sprat could not re- 
frain from amplifying a commodious 
incident, though the book to which he 
prefixed his narrative contained its 
A memory admitting 
ſome things, and rejecting others, an 
intellectual digeſtion that concocted the 
pulp of learning, but refuſed the huſks, 
had the appearance of an inſtinctive 
elegance, of a particular proviſion made 


confutation. 


by Nature for literary politeneſs. But 


in the author's own honeſt relation, the 
marvel vaniſhes ; he was, he ſays, ſuch 
© an enemy to all conſtraint, that his 
* maſter never could prevail on him 

5 B 3 . 
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K 80 learn the rules without book.” He 
does not tell that he could not learn | 
the rules, but that being able to per- 
form his exerciſes without them, and | 
being an * enemy to conſtraint,” he 
ſpared himſelf the labour, 

Among the Engliſh poets, Cowley, 
Milton, and Pope, might be ſaid ““ to 


* liſp in numbers ;” and have given 


ſuch early proofs, not only of powers of 
language, but of comprehenfion of 
things, as to more tardy minds ſeems 


ſcarcely credible, But of the learned 


puerilities of Cowley there is no doubt, 


ſince a volume of his poems was not 
only written but printed in his thir- 
teenth year; containing, with other 
poetical en, 66 The tragical 


* iſtory 


been ſome time at Cambridge. 


COW EE YT - 


| « Hiſtory of Pyramus and Thiſbe,” 


written when he was ten years old; and 


| 6 Conſtantia and Philetus,“ written two 


years after. 

While he was yet at ſchool he pro- 
duced a comedy called“ Love 'sRiddle,” 
though it was not publiſhed till he had 
This 
comedy is of the paſtoral kind, which 
requires no acquaintance with the 
living world, and therefore the time at 
which it was compoſed adds little to the 
wonders of Cowley's minority. 
In 1636, he was removed to Cambridge, 
where he continued his ſtudies with 


9 Q . : l 
great intenſeneſs; for he is ſaid to have 


| written, while he was yet a young ſtu- 


dent, the greater part of his Davideis ; 
B 4 a work 


2 work of which the materials could 
not bave been collected without the 
ſtudy of many years, but by a mind of 
the greateſt vigour and activity. 

Two years after his ſettlement at 
Cambridge he publiſhed * Love's Rid- 
« dle, with a poetical dedication to 
Sir Kenelm Digby; : of. whoſe acquain - 
tance all his contemporaries ſeem to 
have been ambitious; and © Nau- 
% fragium Joculare; a comedy writ» 
ten in Latin, but without due at- 
tention to the ancient models; for it is 


not looſe verſe, but mere proſe. It was 
printed, with a dedication in verſe to 
Dr. Comber, maſter of the college; 
but having neither the facility of a po- 
n nor the ernegey of a learned 
work, 


— 


uld 


CaWL © NR 
work, it ſeems- to be e aniverſuly 
neglected. | 2 

At the W of the: wel war, 
as the Prince paſſed through Cam- 
bridge in his way to York, he was en- 
tertained with the repreſentation of the 
Guardian,“ a comedy, which Cowley 
ſays was neither written nor acted, but 


roughdrawn by him, and repeated by 
the ſcholars, That this comedy was 


printed during his abſence from his 
country, he appears to have confidered 
as injurious to his reputation; though, 
during the ſuppreſſion of the theatres, 
it was ſometimes privately acted with 

ſuſkcient approbation, 
In 1643, being now maſter of My 
* was, 80 the prevalence of the par- 
liament, 


liament, ejected from Cambridge, and 
he publiſhed a ſatire called The Pu- 


and ſo diſtinguiſhed himſelf by the 
gance of his converſation, that he gained 
| who attended the king, and amongſt 


others of lord Falkland, whoſe notice 
caſt a luſtre on all to whom it was ex- 


ow G 


ſheltered himſelf at St. John's College 
in Oxford ; where, as is ſaid by Wood, 


„ ritan and Papiſt,” which was: never 


inſerted in any collection of his works; 
warmth of his loyalty, and the ele- 


the kindneſs and confidence of thoſe 


tended. | 355 
About the. time when Oxford was 
eee e to the parliament, he fol- 
lowed the Queen to Paris, where he be- 
came ſecretary to the lord Jermin, af. 


terwards 


cCaW L DB Y 3 
terwards earl of St. Albans, , and was 
employed in ſuch correſpondence as the 
royal cauſe required, and particularly 
in ciphering and deciphering the let- 
ters that paſſed between the king and 


queen; an employment of the higheſt | 


confidence and honour. So wide was 


his province of intelligence, that, for 
ſeveral years, it filled all his days and 
two or three nights in the week, 

In the year 1647, his“ Miſtreſs” . 
was publiſhed ; for he imagined, as he 
declared in his preface to a ſubſequent 


| edition, that poets are ſcarce thought 


« freemen of their company without 
* paying ſome duties, or obliging them- 
e ſelves to be true to Love.” 


Thi 


W C6 WT E V. 
This obligation to amorous ditties 
owes, I believe, its original to the fame 
of Petrarch, who, in an age rude and 
uncultivated, by his tuneful homage to 
his Laura, refined the manners of the 
jettered world, and filled Europe with 
love and poetry. But the baſis of all 
excellence is truth: he that profeſſes 
love ought to feel its power. Petrarch 
was a real lover, and Laura doubtleſs 
deſerved his tenderneſs. Of Cowley, 
we are told by Barnes, who had means 


enough of information, that, whatever 
he may talk of his own inflammability, 
and the variety of characters by which 
his heart was divided, he in reality 
was in love but once, and then ne- 
| ver had reſolution to tell his paſſion, 


8 This 


c OW LEY yy 
This conſideration cannot but abate, 


in ſome meaſure, the reader's eſteem fon 
| the work and the author. To love ex- 


cellence, is natural; it is natural like- 


wiſe for the lover to ſolicit reciprocal 


regard by an elaborate diſplay of his 


own qualifications. The defire of 


pleaſing has in different men produced 


actions of heroiſm, and effuſions of wit; 


but it ſeems as reaſonable to appear the 
champion as the poet of an © airy 
6c nothing, and to. quarrel as to write 
for what Cowley might have: learned 
from his maſter Pindar to An 


dream of a ſhadow.” 


It is ſurely not difficult, in the ſoli- 
rude of a college, or in the buſtle of 
the world, to find ufeful. ſtudies and ſe- 


rious 


r ry 
rious employment. No man needs to 
be ſo burthened with life as to ſquan- 
der it in voluntary dreams of fictitious 
occurrences. The man that fits down 
to ſuppoſe himſelf charged with trea- 
ſon or peculation, and heats his mind 
to an elaborate purgation of his cha- 
racter from crimes which he was never 
within the poſſibility of committing, 
differs only by the infrequency of his 
folly from him who praiſes beauty 
which he never ſaw, complains of jea- 
louſy which he never felt ; ſuppoſes 
himſelf ſometimes invited, and ſome- 
times forſaken ; fatigues his fancy, 
and ranſacks his meinory, for images 
which may exhibit the gaiety of hope, 
or the gloomineſs of deſpair, and 
drefles his imaginary Chloris or Phyllis 
ſome- 


CO N FD #*þ 
ſometimes in flowers fading as her 
| beauty, and ſometimes i in gems n 
as her virtues. ME | | 
At Paris, as ſecretary to lord Jermin, 
he was engaged in tranſacting things 
of real importance with real men and 
real women, and at that time did not 
much employ his thoughts upon phan- 
| toms of gallantry. Some of his letters 
to Mr. Bennet, afterwards earl of Arling- 
ton, from April to December in 1650, 
are preſerved in © Miſcellanea Aulica,” 
a collection of papers publiſhed by 
Brown. Theſe letters being written like 
thoſe of other men whoſe mind is more 
on things than words, contribute no 
| otherwiſe to his reputation than as they 
ſhew him to have been above the affec- 
tation 


| 46 CO we Li E V. 


. 
ſtateſman can be little n. by 


tha : the Scotch treaty then in agitation : 
5 0 * vitally) concerned ; [Tam one of the 3 


©, will be made: all people upon the 
“ place ineline to that of unien. Phe 7 
Scotch will moderate ſomething of 


tation of unſcaſonable eleganee, and to 


flowers: of Thetorick. 1 34 
One paſlage,. 3 its. not un- 
xthy of ſome notice. n! of 


00 The Seotch treaty,” fays he, « 73 
64 be only thing now. i in which we are 


44 laſt hopers, and yet cannot now abſtain 
< from believing, that an agreement 


the vigour of their demands, the 
* mutual neceffity of an aceord is viſible, 
the Wage! is perſuaded'of it. And to 

5 tell 


C * En i 
., tell you the truth (which L take to 


to . 
be an argument above all tlie reſt) 
by 3 Virgil has told the ſame "_ to that 


cc purpoſe.” 

This expreſſion from a ſecretary of 
the preſent time, would be confidered 
Jas merely ludicrous, or at moſt as an 
oſtentatious diſplay of ſcholarſhip; but 


re the manners of that time were ſo tinged 
ke | | with ſuperſtition, that I cannot but ſul. 
in pect Cowley of having conſulted on this 


great occaſion the Virgilian lots, and 
to have given ſome credit to the anſwer 
lof his oracle. op 

Some years afterwards, << buſineſs, * 
ſays Sprat,“ paſſed of courſe into other 
* hands;“ and Cowley being no longer 
Wuſcful at Paris, was in 1656 ſent back 
1 C- into 


— 
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18 C. O. W I E Y, 
into England, that . under pretence of 


privacy and retirement, he might 


ge take occaſion of giving notice of bs 
cc « poſture of things in this nation.“ 
Soon after his return to London, he 


was ſcized by ſome meſſengers of the 
uſurping powers, who were ſent out in 


75 queſt. of another man; and being exa- 


mined, was put into confinement, from 
which he, was not diſmiſſed without the 
ſecurity of a thouſand unge * by 
Dr. Scarborow. 
This year he publiſhed his poems, 
with a preface, in which he ſeems to 


have Inſerted fomething, . ſuppreſſed i in 


ſubſequent editions, which was inter- 


preted to denote ſome relaxation of 


his loyalty. In this, preface he declares 


r 3 that 


E d rn Ss TT 4% 
that his deſire had been for ſome days 
e maſt, and did ſtill very vehemently 
« continue, to retire himſelf to ſome of 
the American plantations, and to for- 
c ſake this world for ever.“ 
From the obloquy which the appear- 
ance of ſubmiſſion to the uſurpers 
brought upon him, his biographer has 


been very diligent to clear him, and 
indeed it does not ſeem to have leſſened 
bis reputation. His wiſh for retirement 

we can eaſily believe to be undiſ- 
s Wl ſembled; a man harraſſed in one king- 
dom, and perſecuted in another, who, 
after a courſe of buſineſs that employed 


all his days and half his nights in cy- 
phering and decyphering, comes to his 
own country and ſteps into a priſon, will 
C2 be 


ec ſome of his friends), he went into 


a CO W E E Y. 


be willing enough to retire to ſome 


place of quiet, and of ſafety. Yet 


let neither our reverence for a genius, 


nor our pity for a ſufferer, diſpoſe us to 
forget that, if his activity was virtue, 
his retreat was cowardice.” - © 


He then took upon himſelf the cha- 


racter of Phyſician, ſtill, according to 


Sprat, with intention © to diſſemble the 
< main deſign of his coming over,” 
and, as Mr. Wood relates, “ comply- 5 
6 ing with the men then in power, 
« (which was much taken notice of 


| «© by the royal party) he obtained an 


& order to be created Doctor of Phy- 
cc fick, which being done to his mind 
& (whereby he gained the ill-will off 


« France] 


gar 
6 France again, having made a copy 
« of verſes on Oliver's death.” 
This is no favourable repreſentation, 
| yet even in this not much wrong can 
be diſcovered, How far he complied 
with the men in power, is to be en- 
quired before he can be blamed, It is 
not ſaid that he told them any ſecrets, 
| or aſſiſted them by intelligence, or any 
other act. If he only promiſed to be 
quiet, that they in whoſe hands he was 
might free him from confinement, he 


as did what no law of ſociety prohibits. 


The man whoſe miſcarriage in a juſt 
cauſe has put him in the power of his ene- 
my may, without any violation of his in- 

tegrity, regain his liberty, or preſerve 
his life by a promiſe of neutrality : for 

C 3 -*; 
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the ſtipulation gives the enemy nothing ] 
which he had not before; the neutrality I 

of a captive may be always ſecured by 
his impriſonment or death. He that is 
at the diſpoſal of another, may not 
promiſe to aid him in any injurious act, WM 1 
becauſe no power can compel active obe- 2 
dience. He may engage to do nothing, c 
but not to do ill. V 
- | There is reaſon to think that Cowley f 

promiſed” little. It does not appear 
that his compliance gained him confi- Il + 
_ dence enough to be truſted without ſe- [ 
curity, for the bond of his bail was t 
never cancelled b not that it made him Nc 
think himſelf ſecure, for at that diſſo- e 
lution of government, which followed if a 
2 


* death of Oliver, he returned into | 


France, 


r 
France, where he reſumed his former 
ſtation, and ſtaid till the Reſtoration. 
« He continued, ſays his biographer, 
6e under theſe bonds till the general 
ce deliverance;“ it is therefore to be 
ſuppoſed, that he did not go to F rance, 
and act again for the King without the 
conſent of his bondſmen; that he did 
not ſhew his loyalty at the hazard of his 
friend, but by his friend's permiſſion. 

Of the verſes on Oliver's death, in 

which Wood's narrative ſeems to im- 

3 ply ſomething encomiaſtick, there has 
been no appearance. There is a dif 
| courſe concerning his government, in- 
deed, with verſes intermixed, but ſuch 
as certainly gained its author no friends 
among the abettors of uſurpation. 
C 4 A doctor 
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A doctor of phyfick however he was | 
made at Oxford, in December 1657; 
and in the commencement of the Royal 


Society, of which an account has been 
publiſhed by Dr. Birch, he appears 


buſy among the experimental philo- 
ſophers with the title of Doctor Cowley. 

There is no reaſon for ſuppoſing that 
he ever attempted practice; but | his 
4 Preparatory ſtudies have contributed 
| ſomething to the honour of his country. 
Conſidering Botany - as neceſſary to a 
phyſician, he retired into Kent to 
gather plants, and as the predominance 
of a favourite ſtudy affects all ſub- 
ordinate operations of the intellect, 
Botany in the mind of Cowley turned 
into poetry. He compoſed in Latin 


ſeveral | 


co W I E V. 25 
ſeveral books on Plants, of which the 
firſt and ſecond diſplay the qualities 


of Herbs, in elegiac verſe; the third 
and fourth the beauties of Flowers in 
various meaſures; and in the fifth and 
ſixth, the uſes of Trees in heroick 
numbers. 


At the ſame time were produced W 
the ſame univerſity, the two great Poets, 
Cowley and Milton, of diſſimilar genius, 
of oppoſite principles ; but concurring 
in the cultivation of Latin poetry, in 
which the Engliſh, till their works and 


May's poem appeared, ſeemed unable 


to conteſt the palm with any. other 

of the lettered nations. 
If the Latin performances of Conley 
and Milton be compared, for May I 
hold 


. 
-- 


„ CEHEey 
hold to be ſuperior to both, the advan- | 
tage ſeems to lie on the fide of Cowley, 


Ag 


- Milton is generally content to expreſs 
the thoughts of the ancients in their | 
language ; Cowley, without much loſs 
of purity or elegance, accommodates 
the diction of Rome to his own con- 


ceptions. 
At the Reſtoration, YR? all the di- 
ligence of his long ſervice, and with 


conſciouſneſs not 'only of the merit of 
fidelity, but of the dignity of great 
abilities, he naturally expected ample 
preferments; and, that he might not be 


forgotten by his own fault, wrote a 
Song of Triumph. But this was a 
time of ſuch general hope, that great 
numbers were inevitably diſappointed ; 


« & * 


| and 


cow N a 


| and Cowley found his reward very te- 


diouſly delayed. He had been promiſed 


by both Charles the firſt and ſecond the 


Maſterſhip of the Savoy, but © he loſt | 


CC wy {ſays Wood, 885 by certain perſons, 


& enemies to the Muſes.” 
The neglect of the court was not his 
only mortification; having by ſuch al- 


teration, as he thought proper fitted his 


old Comedy of the Guardian for the 


ſtage, he produced it to the public 


under the title of the Cutter of Cole- 
&© man- ſtreet. It was treated on the 
ſtage with great ſeverity, and was after- 


wards cenſured as a ſatire on the king's. 
party. 


Mr. Dryden, who went with Mr. 


I Sprat to the firſt exhibition, related to 


Mr. 
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Mr. Dennis, that when they told Cow- 
& ley how little favour had been ſhewn | 
& him, he received the news of his ill 
CE * ſucceſs, not with ſo much firmneſs as | 


«© might have been expected from ſo 


6c great a man.“ 

What firmneſs they expected, oral 
weakneſs Cowley diſcovered, cannot be 
| known. He that miſſes his end will 
= never be as much pleaſed as he that 
attains it, even when he can impute no 
| part of his failure to himſelf; and 

when the end 1s to pleaſe the multi- 
tude, no man perhaps has 2 right, in 
things admitting of gradation and com- 
Wl pariſon, to throw the whole blame upon 
fl 1 | his judges, and totally to exclude diffi- 


dence 


e & * L 2 . D 


dence and ſhame by a haughty conſci- 
ouſneſs of his own excellence. 


For the rejection of this play, it is 
difficult now to find the reaſon : it cer- 
tainly has, m a very great degree, the 
power of fixing attention and exciting 
merriment. From the charge of diſ- 
affection he exculpates himſelf in his 
preface, by obſerving how unlikely i It is 
that, having followed the royal family 


through all their diſtreſſes, © he ſhould 


< chuſe the time of their reſtoration to 
* begin a quarrel with them.“ It ap- 
pears, however, from the Thea ical 
Regiſter of Downes the promp a, to 
have been popularly conſidered as a ſa- 
tire on the royaliſts. 
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That he might ſhorten this tedious 
ſuſpenſe, . he publiſhed his pretenſions 
and his diſcontent, in an ode called 
«© The Complaint ;” in which he tiles 
Himſelf. the melancholy Cowley. This 
met with the uſual fortune of com- 
plaints, and ſeems to have excited more 
£ontempt than Pity. 2 
Theſe unlucky incidents are W 
maliciouſly enou gh, together in ſome 
ſtanzas, written about that time, on the | 
choice of a laureat; a mode of ſatire, 
by which, fince it was firſt introduced 


by Suckling, perhaps every generation 
of poets has been teazed. 


EF. 
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Savoy- miſſing o came into the 
court, 5 
Makingapologies * bis bad b. ; 

Every one gave him ſo good a report, 

That Apollo gave heed to all he 
could ſay: 


Nor would he have had, tis ought, 


a rebuke, + 

t, Unleſs he had done ome — 
le folly; 60 | | 
e Writ verſes unjuſtly. in praiſe of Sam 
e, Tuke, 5 we 
d Or printed his pitiful Melancholy. 
— His vehement live K retirement 

now came again upon him. © Not 

« finding,” ſays the moroſe Wood, © that 
6 © preferment conferred upon him which 


cc he 


A 


„rern 
« he expected, while others for their | 
money carried away moſt Places, he 
cc retired diſcontented i into Surrey,” 


« He was now,” ſays the courtly | 


Sprat, © weary of the vexations and 
* formalities of an active condition. 
« He had been perplexed with a 
< long compliance to foreign man- 
et ners. He was ſatiated with the arts 
ce of a court; which ſort of life, though 
x his virtue made it innocent to him, 
« yet nothing could make it quiet. 
<« Thoſe were the reaſons that moved 
e him to follow the violent inclinationf 
« of his own mind, which, in the great - 
< eft throng of his former buſineſs, 
7 had Ntill called upon him, and repre- 
£6 ſented to him the true delights off 

6s ſoli- 
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<£ ſolitary - ſtudies, of temperate plea- 


6 ſures, and a moderate revenue below 


KL the malice and flatteries of fortune.” 


So differently are things ſeen, and ſo 


differently are they ſhown; but actions 


are viſible, though motives are ſecret. 


- Coley certainly retired ; firſt to Barn- 


elms, and - afterwards to. Chertſey, in 
Surrey. , He ſcems, however, to have 
loſt part -of his dread of the hum of 
men, He thought himſelf now. fate 
enough from intruſion, without the de- 
fence of mountains and oceans; and 
inſtead. of ſeeking ſhelter in America, 
wiſely went only ſo far from- the 
buſtle of life as that he might eaſily 
find his way back, when ſolitude ſhould 
grow tedious, His retreat was at firſt 

Hh nn 


come. 7 . 


happy. Let them peruſe one of nil 


a caught ſo great a cold, with 


I. 
but ſlenderly accommodated; yet he : i 
ſoon obtained, by the intereſt of the 7 
ear! of St. Albans and the duke of 1 
Buckingham, ſuch a leaſe of the Queen's 3 
lands as afforded him an ample in- 


By the lover of virtue and of wit it 


will be ſolicitouſly aſked, if he now was 


letters accidentally preſerved by Peck, 
which I recommend to the conſidera 
tion of all that may hereafter pant for 
ſolitude. ws | 
Jo Dr. Thomas Sprat. 
* Chertſey, 21 May, 166; 
© The firſt night that I came hithe 


c defluxion of rheum, as made me keel 


ce mi 


6 ® TT © 
8 cc my chamber ten days. And, two af- 
: | <c ter, had ſuch a bruiſe on my ribs 


with a fall, that I am yet unable to 
move or turn myſelf in my bed. 
„This is my perſonal fortune here to 
& begin with. And beſides, I can get 
« no money from my tenants, and have 
m F7 my meadows eaten up every night 
c by cattle put in by my neighbours. 
What this ſignifies, or may come to 
in time, God knows; if it be omi- 
* nous, it can end in nothing leſs than 
% hanging. Another misfortune has 
6 been, and ſtranger than all the reſt, 
* that you have broke your word with 
** me, and failed to come, even though 
you told Mr. Bois that you would. 
This is what they call Mon/tri ſemile. 
D 2 & I do 


rn 
« TI do hope to recover my late hurt 1 
« ſo farre within five or fix days 1 
by (though it be uncertain yet whether 3 
L ſhall ever recover it) as to walk 3 
« about again. And then, methinks, 3 
you and I and the Dean might be 
« very merry upon S. Anne's Hill. I 
« You might very conveniently come | 
bither the way of Hampton Town, 
8 lying there one night. 1 write this 
in pain, and can - ſay no more: Ver- 
bum ſapienti.” : 8 


He did not long enjoy the -pleafurei 
or ſuffer the uneaſineſs of ſolitude; for 
he died at the Porch-houſe * in Chert- 
N e 
*Now in the poſſeſſion of Mr, Clarke, Alder 


man of London. 
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| fey in 1667, in | the 4gth year of his 


He: was buried with great pomp near 
Chaucer and Spenſer ; and king Charles 


pi, — That Mr. Cowley 
| had not left a better man behind 


« him in England.“ He is repreſented 


by Dr. Sprat as the moſt amiable of 


mankind ; and this poſthumous praiſe 
may be ſafely credited, as it has never: 
been contradicted by envy or by faction. 

Such are the remarks and memorials, 
which I have been able to add to the 
narrative of Dr. Sprat : who, writing 
when. the feuds of the civil war were 
yet recent, and the minds of either 
party eafily irritated, was obliged to, 
paſs over many tranſactions in general 
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expreſſions, and to leave curioſity often 
unſatisfied. What he did not tell, can- 
not however now be known, 1 muſt 
therefore recommend the peruſal of his 
work, to which my narration can 
be confidered only as a ſlender ſup- 
plement. 


s 
Sour 
COWLEY, like other poets who 
have written with narrow views, and 
inſtead of tracing intellectual pleaſure 
to its natural ſources in the mind of 
man, paid their court to tempo- 
rary prejudices, has been at one time 
too much praiſed, and too much ne- 


glected at another. | | 
Fs | Wit, 


Ca W LIKAKAS 

Wit, like all other things ſubje& by 
their nature to the choice of man, has 
its changes and faſhions, and at different 
times takes different forms. About the 
beginning of the ſeventeenth century 5 
appeared a race of writers that may be 
termed the metaphyſical poets; of 
whom, in a criticiſm on the works of 
Cowley, the laſt of the race, it 1s not 
improper to give ſome account. 8 
The metaphyfical poets were men of 
learning, and to ſhew their learning 
was their whole endeavour ; but, un- 
luckily reſolving to ſhew it in rhyme, 
inſtead of writing poetry, they only 
wrote verſes, and very often ſuch verſes 
as ſtood the trial of the finger better 
than of the ear; for the modulation 
D 4 was 


ly denominated poetry rhο uu, 


without great wrong, loſe their right 


repreſented the operations af intel - 


poets, allow them to be wits. Dryden 


«0 


| confeſſes. of himſelf . and his contem- 
| FRE that hey fall below Donne 


found to be verſes by counting the ſyl- 


"7 3-1 


was ſo imperfe&, that they were only 


lables. ond . 5 
If the father of criticiſm bus right- 


an imitative art, theſe writers will, 


to the name of poets; for they cannot 
be ſaid to have imitated any thing; 
they neither copied nature nor life; 


neither painted the forms of matter, nor 


Fhoſe however who deny them to be 


5 In 
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in wit, but maintains that they ſurpaſs 
bim in poetry. 

If Wit be well deſcribed by 1 as: 
being © that which has been often 
« thought, but was never before ſo: well | 
« expreſſed,” they certainly never at- 
tained, nor ever ſought it; for they 
endeavoured to be ſingular in their 
thoughts, and were careleſs of their- 
diction. But Pope's account of wit is. 
| undoubtedly erroneous :. he de preſſes 
it below its natural dignity, and re- 
duces it from ſtrength of thought tos 
happineſs of language. | 
If by a more noble and more ad 
quate conception that be confidered as. 
Wit, which is at once natural and new, 
that which, though. not obvious, is, 
. upon 


s 
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upon its firſt production, acknowledged 
to be juſt; if it be that, which he that 
never found it, wonders how he miſſed; | 
to wit of this kind the metaphyſical 

poets have ſeldom riſen. Their thought; 
are often new, but ſeldom natural ; they 
are not obvious, but neither are the) 
juſt; and the reader, far from won 
dering that he miſſed them, ” won- 


ders more frequently by what perverſe- 
neſs of induſtry they were ever found. 
But Wit, abſtracted from its effect 
upon the hearer, may be more rigoroufſj 
and philoſophically confidered as a kind 
of diſcordia concors; a combination 0l 
diſſimilar images, or diſcovery of occul, 
reſemblances in things apparently un 4 
like. Of wit, thus defined, they have 

mor 


DD 
more than enough. The moſt hetero- 
geneous ideas are yoked by violence 
Wrogether ; nature and art are ranſacked 
or illuſtrations, compariſons, and allu- 
ſions; their learning inſtructs, and their 
ſubtilty ſurpriſes; but the reader com- 
monly thinks his improvement dearly 
pought, and though he fometimes ad- 

mires is ſeldom pleaſed. 
From this account of their compoſi- 
ions it will be readily inferred, that 
hey were not ſucceſsful in repreſenting 
or moving the affections. As they were 
holly employed on ſomething unex- 
pected and ſurpriſing, they had no re- 
Ward to that uniformity of ſentiment 
Eyhich enables us to conceive and to 
xcite the pains and the pleaſure of 
| other 
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other minds : they never enquired what, 
on any occaſion, they ſhould have ſaid 
or done; but wrote rather as beholders 
than partakers of human nature; 38 
Beings looking upon good and evil, im- 
paſſive and at leiſure; as Epicurean dei- 
ties making remarks on the actions of 
men, and the viciſſitudes of life, with- 
out intereſt and without emotion. Their 
. courtſhip was void of fondneſs, and their 
lamentation of ſorrow. Their wiſh was 
only to ſay what they hoped had been 


never ſaid before. 


Nor was the ſublime more within 


their reach than the pathetick ; for 
they never attempted that comprehen- 


fion and expanſe of thought which at 
once fills the whole mind, and of which 
the 


E 
the firſt Effect is fudden aſtoniſhment, 
and the ſecond rational admiration. 
Sublimity is produced by aggregation, 
and littleneſs by diſperſion. Great 


thoughts Are always general A and conſiſt 
in poſitions not limited by exceptions, 
and in deſcriptions not deſcending to 
minuteneſs. It is with great propriety 


that Subtlety, which in its original im- 


ir port means exility of particles, is taken 
in its metaphorical meaning for nicety | 
of diſtinction. Thoſe writers who 
| lay on 'the watch for novelty could 
n have little hope of greatneſs; for great 
1 things cannot have eſcaped former ob- 
£ ſervation. Their attempts were always 
x; analytick; they broke every image into 
0 fragments; and could no more repre- 
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ſent, by their ſlender conceits and la- 
boured particularities, the proſpects of 
nature, or the ſcenes of life, than he, 
who diſſects a ſun-beam with a priſm, 
can exhibit the wide effulgence of a 
ſummer noon, 

What they wanted ber of the 
ſublime, they endeavoured to ſupply by 
hyperbole; their amplification had no 
limits; they left not only reaſon but 
fancy behind them; and produced com- 
binations of confuſed magnificence, that 
not only could not be credited, but 
could not be imagined. 

Vet great labour, directed by great 
abilities, is never wholly loſt: if they 
frequently threw away their wit upon 
falſe conceits, they likewiſe ſometimes 

7 . ſtruck 
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| gruck out unexpected truth: if their 


conceits were far-fetched, they were 
often worth the carriage. To write on 


their plan, it was at leaſt neceſſary to 


read and think. No man could be 


born a metaphyſical poet, nor aſſume 


the dignity of a writer, by deſcrip- 


tions copied from deſcriptions, by imi- 
rations borrowed from imitations, ' by 
traditional imagery, and hereditary ſimi- 
lies, by readineſs of rhyme, and volu- 
bility of ſyllables. 

In peruſing the works of this race of 


authours, the mind is exerciſed either by 


recollection or inquiry; either ſome- 


thing already learned is to be retrieved, 


or ſomething new is to be examined. 


If their greatneſs ſeldom elevates, their 


acute- 
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acuteneſs often ſurpriſes; if the ima- 
gination is not always gratified, at 
leaſt the powers of reflection and com- 
pariſon are employed; and in the mals 
of materials which ingenious abſurdity 
has thrown together, genuine wit and 
uſeful knowledge may be ſometimes 
found, buried perbaps in groſſneſs of 
expreſſion, but uſeful to thoſe who know 
their value; and ſuch as, when they are 
expanded to perſpicuity, and poliſhed 


to elegance, may give luſtre to works 


which have more propriety, though 
leſs copiouſneſs of ſentiment. 

This kind of writing, which was, 1 
believe, borrowed from Marino and 
his followers, had been recommended 

” 3 al 


N 
by the example of Donne, a man of 
very extenſive and various knowledge, 
and by Jonſon, whoſe manner reſem- 
bled that of Donne more in the rugged- 
neſs of his lines than in the caſt of his 
ſentiments. 

When their reputation was high, they 
had undoubtedly more imitators, than 
time has left behind, Their immediate 
ſucceſſors, of whom any remembrance 
can be ſaid to remain, were Suckling, 
Waller, Denham, Cowley, Cleveland, 
and Milton. Denham and Waller ſought 
another way to fame, by improving the 
harmony of our numbers. Milton tried 
the metaphyſick ſtile only in his lines 
upon Hobſon the Carrier. Cowley 
adopted it, and excelled his prede- 

E ceflors, 
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ceſſors, having as much ſentiment, and 
more mufick. Suckling neither im. 
proved verſification, nor abounded in 
copceits. The faſhionable ſtile remained 
chiefly with Cowley; cuckling could not 
reach it, and Milton diſdained it. 
Critical remarks are not eaſily under- 
ſtood without examples; and I haye 
therefore collected inſtances of the modes 
of writing by which this ſpecies of poets, 
for poets they were called by themſelves 
and their adnurers, was eminently diſ- 
tinguiſhed. 


i A8 the authors of this race were per- 
haps more deſirous of being admired 
than underſtood, they ſometimes drew 
their conceits from receſſes of ; learning 
77 TW 
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not very much n by common 
readers of poetry. Thus Tory. on 
Knowledge : Prong FE 
The ſacred tree midſt the fir orchard 
grew ; 
The phoenix Truth did on it ir reſt, 
And built his perfum'd neſt, 
e W That right Porphyrian tree which did 


'S * true Logick ſhew. 

S, Each leaf did learned notions give, 

5 And th apples were demonſtrative: 

{ 80 clear their colour and divine, 
The very ſhade they caſt did other lights 

outſhine. 

r- 

gr” On Anacreon continuing a lover in 

= his old age : 

ng Love was with thy life entwin'd, 

— Cloſe as heat with fire is join'd, 


Ez A power- 
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A powerful brand preſerib'd the date 

Ot thine, like Meleager's fate. 
"EY antiperiſtaſis of age 


More enflam'd thy amorous rage. 


In the following verſes we have an al- 
juſion to a Rabbinical opinion concern- 


ing Manna: 


— 


variety I aſk not: give me one 


* 


To live perpetually upon. 

The perſon Love does to us fit, 

Like nals, has the taſte of alt in it. 

Thus Donne ſhews his medicinal know - 
- ledge in ſome encomiaſtick verſes ; 
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In every thing there naturally grows 
A Balſamum to keep it freſh and new, 
If twere not injur d by extrinſique 
blows; l 
Your youth and beauty are this balm in 


„ 

But, you of learning and religion, 
And virtue and ſuch ingredients, have 
made | 

A mithridate, whoſe operation 
Keeps off, or cures what can be done or 


- ſaid. 

GY Though the following lines of Donne, 
on the laſt night of rhe year, have ſome- 
thing in them too ſcholaſtick, they are 

I not inelegant : 


E 3 This 
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This twilight of I not en 
next, 4 11 0992 07. Meg 
Some emblem is of me, of I of wy 
Who meteor-like, of ul and Fort Aber 
plext, Din undd bun duo woT 


Whoſe what and here „in diſputation 
(is, R Sine 10: 4. 1467 
If I ſhould ear me any ung. deu 
miſs. 
I ſum the years and me, and find me not 
Debtor to th' old, nor ereditor to th* 
new, i 
That cannot fay, my thanks Ihave forgot, 
Nor truſt I this with hopes; and yet 
ſcarce true | 
This bravery is, fince theſe rimes 
ſhew'd me you. 541.3 
Do xk. 
Yet 


S FER 
Vet more abſtruſe and profound 18 
Donne reflection upon Man as a Micro- 
coſm: FR. 8 | 
If men be worlds, there is in every one 

Something to anſwer in ſome proportion 
All the world's riches: and in good men, 
this eee 
Virtue, our form's form, and our ſoul's 


ſoul is. 


OF thoughts ſo far-fetched, as to be 
not only unexpected, but unnatural, 
all their books are full. 


To a Lady, who wrote poeſies for rings. 
They, who above do various circles find, 
Say, like a ring th' æquator heaven does 
bind. 
E 4 When 
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When heaven ſhall be adorn'd by thee, 
(Which then more heav'n than tis, will 

be) 4 
Tis thou muſt write the poeſy there, 
For it wanteth one as yet, | 
Tho'the ſun paſs through't twice a year, 

The ſun, which is eſteem'd the god of 

; 
| CowrLEy. 


The difficulties which have been 
raiſed about identity i in philoſophy, are 
by Cowley with ſtill more perplexity ap- 
plied to hove : 


Five years ago (ſays ftory) I lov'd you, 
For which you call me moſt inconſtant 
now ; | 
Pardon 


% m D | 
Pardon me, madam, you miſtake the 
man; | 


For I am not the ſame that I was then; 


No fleſh is now the ſame *twas then in 


ey | | | 
And that my mind is chang'd yourſelf 
may ſee. 


The fame thoughts to retain ſtill, and 


intents 


Were more inconftant far; for accidents 


Muſt of all things moſt ſtrangely incon- 


| ſtant prove, 

If from one ſubject they another move: 
My members then, the father members 
were 25 
From whence theſe take their birth, 

which now are here. 


If 


Ll 
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If then this body love what ch'other did, 


Twere eſs, which wy nature is for- 
bid. 


The love of different women is, in 


geographical poetry, compared to. tra- 
vel through different countries: 8 
Haſt thou not found, cach woman's 
breaſt 1 act; 
(The lands where thou haſt travelled) 
Either by ſavages poſleſt, 
Or wild, and uninhabited ? | | 
What joy could'ſt take, or what repoſe 
In countries ſo uncivilis'd as thoſe? 
Luſt, the ſcorching dog-ſtar, here 
| Rages with unmoderate heat ; 
Whilſt Pride, the rugged Northern 
- Bear, 
7H In others makes the cold too great. 
3 And 
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And where theſe are temp'rate known, 
The foils all barren ſand, or _ 
ſtone. © {19 


Cownax. 


A hays, burnt up by his aflection,, 1 is 
compared to Egypt: 


The. . Egypt I fan. 

And never feel the dew of rain, 
From clouds which in the head appear; 

But all my too much moiſture owe, 
To overflowings of the heart below. 


>,, COWLEY. 


The lover ſuppoſes his lady ac- 
quainted with the ancient laws of au- 


gury and rites of ſacrifice: 


And yet this death of mine, I fear, 
Will ominous to her appear: 
| 1 When 
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When ſound in every other part, 
Her ſacrifice is found without an heart. 
For the laſt tempeſt of my death | 
Shall * out that _ with my breath. 


That the _ was harmoniſed has 
been recited of old; but whence the 
different ſounds aroſe, remained for 2 
modern to diſcover: a 

Th' ungovern'd parts no correſpon- 

| dence knew, _ | 

An artleſs war from thwarting motions 
grew; 

Tin they to number and fixt ks were 
brought. d\ 

Water and air he for the tenor choſe, 

Earth made the Baſe, the Treble flame 
arofe. bs Cowrkr. 

The 


60 W 1 1 . 61 
The tears of lovers are always of 
great poetical account ; but Donne has 
extended them into worlds. If the lines 
are not eaſily underſtood, they may k be 
read again. 

On a round ball 
A workman, that hath copies by, can lay 
An er Afric, and an Afia, | 
And quickly make that, which was no- 


thing, all, 
80 doth each tear, 
Which thee doth wear, 
4 globe, yea world, = that impreſſion 
grow, 
Till thy tears mixt with mine do over- 
flow | 


This world, by waters ſent from thee 
my heaven diſſolved ſo. 


On 
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On reading the polling. lines the 


Fatt may perhaps cry out—Confuſe 
worſe conſpunged . 


n 

Here Bes a ſhe ſun, and a he moon here, 
She gives the beſt light to his ſphere, 
Or each is both, and all, and ſo 

They unto one another nothing owe. 


Doexxx. 


— 
Who but Donne would kin thought 
That a good man is 8 teleſcope? 
Tho God be our true A thro? which 
we fee | 15 
All, ſince the being of all things is 5 he, 
Vet are the trunks, which do to us 
derive - 


Things, in Fenn 10 by perſpettive | 
I e Deeds 


Deeds of Da men; for n r living 
„ . 


Virtues, PUNT" remote, ſeem to be near. 
* | 5 


| | Who would imagine it t poſſible that 
in a v few lines ſo many remote 


ideas could be brought together: 


Since tis my doom, Love' 5 underſhrieve, 
| Why this reprieve: 2 

Why doth. my She Advowfon fly 
Tncumbency ? 1 


To ſell thyſelf doſt thou mtend 
By candle's end, | 
And hold the contraſt- thus in doubt, 
Life's taper out?: 
Think bas how, ſoon the market fails. 
+. | Your ſex lives faſter than the males; 


n 
As if to meaſure age's ſpan, q 


The ſober Julian were th' account of 


man, 


Whilſt you live by the fleet Gregorian, 


ChEVELAND, 


F enormous and diſguſting hyber- 
boles, theſe may be examples: 
By every wind, that comes this way, | 
Send me at leaſt a figh or two, 
Such and ſo many I'll repay 
As ſhall themſelves make winds to get 
to vou. 


Cow Ex. 


In tears I'll waſte theſe eyes 
By love ſo vainly fed; | 

| 56 luſt of old the Deluge puniſhed. 
A a Cow. EY» 
211 2 5 All 
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„„ War, 197 eie > ions 
(A diſmal glorious ſight) he ſhone afar. 
The ſun himſelf ſtarted with hadoen 


- fright, 
To ſee his beams return ſo dilmal 
bright. ili aid JO 


Conn Y. 


An univerſal conſternation : 1 i 
His bloody eyes he ww round, his 
2 happaws;, i: 1 05 He lad 
Tear up the ground; 3 runs «he wild | 
about, 3 
Laſhing his angry tail and roaring you | 
Beaſts creep into their ws and mee 

there; KS Fe 
Trees, tho no wind is Rirringy ſhake 
Voith fear; 
= - Silence 


% GI K V 

Silent and horrour fill the place around: 
Echo itſelf dares ſcarce repeat the ſound, 
ns es Rd Soc” ey  Cowrer. 


TH 1 E I IR ien were * violent 


Of his Miſtreſs bathing : 


s 


8 


The fiſh around her crouded, as they do 
To the falſe light that treach'rous fiſhers 
And all with as much eaſe might taken be, 

As ſhe at firſt took me: 
For ne'er did light ſo clear 
| n the waves appear, 
Tho? ev'ty night the ſun himſelF- fee 
_ 
0 Comer. 


. The 


c O WI E v. 657 
The — eff of 2 Lovers 8 name 
open B : voy N 
i” My name engrav'd herein, 


Doth contribute my firmneſs to this glaſs; 


Which, ever r ſince that charm, hath 
been 


As hard, as that which grav'd it, was. 


9 


Dor Nx. 
THEIR conceits were ſometimes 
"Night and trifling : | 
On an inconſtant woman. 
He enjoys thy calmy ſunſhine now, 
And no breath ſtirring hears, 


In the clear heaven of thy brow, 


No ſmalleſt cloud appears. | 
T2 He 
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e ſees thee gentle, fair and gay, 
And truſts the faithleſs April of thy May. 
Cowrxr. 


Upon a paper written with e juice 
of lemon, and read by the fire: 
Nothing yet in thee is ſeen, 

But when a genial heat warms thee 
| within, 
A new-born wood of various lines there 
grows; 0 
Here buds an L, and there a B, 
Here ſprouts a V, and there a T, 
And all the AE leiters ſtand i in 


— 
vw Cowrzs 


AS they ſought only for a, they 
did not much enquire whether their 
allu- 


1 


alluſions were to things high or low, * 
gant or groſs; whether they compared 


the little to the great, or the — to 


the little. 


Phyfick and Chirurgery for a Lover. | 


| e ah gently, madam, touch 


The wound, which you * have 
- made; 

That pain muſt needs * very — 5 
Which makes me of your hand afraid. 

Cordials of pity give me now, 

For I too weak for purgings grow. 
CowIkr. 

The World and a Clock. 

Mahol, th" inferior world's fantaſtic face, 
Thro' all the turns of matter's maze did 
"> ance; ; In 


2 © Great 


70 Ca W E N 
Great Nature's . Clock” in en 


took; 1903909 ee 10 Fig 
On all * ſprings and walled wheel 


Of life and mation; and with equal: art 
Made up in the whole of every Part. 
Cowes 


A 3 Ras not en found its 
poet; but that it may not want its due 
honour, Cleveland has _ it with 
the San *g Yau 1900 
The mod' rate value w our — ock, 
Makes ne man atheiſt, nor no woman 

whores; 2 1, 
Yet why ſhould batlow' veſtls N ri 

5 ſhrine, | 8 
Deſerve more honour than a flaming 


mine? 


E 6. 91 
Theſe pregnant xombs of * would 
fitter be . „„ 
T han a few ku for a doit... 
Had he our Fan. the Perſian would 
admire 
No ſan, but warm 's devotion at our fire: 
He'd leave the trotting ie and 
prefer # 
Our profound Vulcan bove that wag- 


goner. AA , 7 27771715 4 
For wants he heat? or light? er would 


have ſtore ? 
Or both? tis here: and what can ſups 
give more? | 
Nay, what's the ſun, but i in eben 
I hs 


Sat K#f #45 Tie) 
A coal-pit rampant, 0 or a mine on fins! 


T4 _ 


# - 
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Then let this truth reciprocally run, 

The ſun's heaven 5 ys and coals 
our ſun, . . 


Death, a Vans, ; 


No family 7 

Ere rian's a ſoul for heaven's e 
With whom more venturers might boldly 
dare | <2 3 
Venture their ſtakes, with him in joy to 
ſhare. | 


Doxxx. 


THEIR thoughts and expreſſions 

were ſometimes groſsly abſurd, and 
fuch as no figures or licence can recon- 
eile to the underſtanding, | 


A lover neither dead nor alive: 1 


Then down 1 laid my head, 
Down 


CE Lr . wa 
Down on cold earth; and for a while was 
| | dead, | 
And my freed ſoul to a frange ſome- 
where fled : fi 
Ah fottiſh foul, ſaid I, 
When back to its cage back faw it 
8 e 
Fool to _ her broken head] 
And row her galley here again. . 
Fool, to that body to return br 
Whine it condemn'd and deſtin'd is to 
burn ! 
Once dead, how can it be, . 
Death ſhould a thing ſo ang ſeem 
to thee, 
That thou mouldſt come to live it o'er 
again in me? 


 CowLEvY. 


A lover's 


„ O WI & F. 


7 lover: $ 1 — 5 a = grenado. | 
Wo to her ſtubborn heart, if once mine 


come 

Into the ſelf·ſame room, . 

Twill tear and blow up. all within | 
Like a grenado ſhot into a magazin. 
Then ſhall love keep the e and torn 

parts, 

Of both © our W hearts: 

Shall out © of both one new one make; : 
From hers. th”. allay ; from mine, the 
me r vod 
oe * Cowrer, 


The gs . eee 4 Light. 
The Prince's favour is-diffus'd o'er all, 
F rom which all fortunes, names and na- 


tures fall; 
Then 


we 


And fowes the court Wümme doth 


a w UD „ 


Then from thoſe wembs of mars, the 


Bride's bright eyes, 
At every mp flies, 


a 


prevent 
In esd porn the ae firma- 
ment ; 
Firſt her eye kindles other ladies“ eyes, 
Then from their beams their jewels 
luſtres riſe; MIOW 1&0 0 


Aba from their Jewels. torches do take 


fre, (£1 1 DD n | 
And all lian a _—” and goo 


17 STE 


THEY were in very little care to clothe 
their notions with elegancę of dreſs, 
8 „ 
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praiſe which are often gained by thoſe, 
who think leſs, but are more 5 to 


adorn their thoughts. 0 
That a miſtreſs beloved is fairer in 


idea than in reality, is by ee thus 
expreſſed: 
Thou in my 1 doſt men * 
nd e 1 l con | 
Than women can be pued 15 Na ature's 
i) ne n alod; uot: bat 
And I muſt . Im fur loſer 
[bes 30: I BY 
To change hos as thou'rs there, for 
very thee. | 


3 
4 2 * 
& 4 5 


That prayer and labour ſhould co- 
operate, are thus taught by Donne: 
3 | In 


S ο W LL E X. 77 
In none but us, are ſuch mixt engines 
| found, | 
As hands of double office: for the 
ground 106 10 
We till with them; and 1 to 
heav'n we raiſe; 


& 
Who prayerleſs labours, or without 


this, prays, 
Doth but ane half, that's none, 
| | "0 
By the ſame author, a common topick, 
the danger of procraſtination, is thus 
illuſtrated : 4 . 


— That which I ſhould hanik 3 
In my youth's morning, 1 late muſt 
be done; | Et ts 
And I, as giddy travellers 1 do, 
n Which 


4 
$1 
| 


o 
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hfiray or fleep all en and _— 

loſt | 

Light and Arength, dark and ti; d mu 
then ride poſt. Dt 


All that Man be is to live and 


die; the ſum of n is compre- 


hended 15 Donne in the ebe 


Iines: 


Think 3 in n ove 2  prifon thou didft 
f lie, en 
After, 2 but to ſuck and cry. 
Think, when 'twas grown to moſt, 


etwas a poor inn, 
A province pack'd * in two n 
* . 


4 
8 * 
0 
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And that uſurp'd, or threater'd with A 
rage | 
Of ſickneſſes, or their true NET 
age. 
But think that death hath now en- 
franchisꝰd thee ; 
Thou haſt thy expanſion now, and 
liberty ; ; 5 8 
Think, that a ruſty piece diſcharg 
is flown 
Tn pieces, and the bullet is his own, 
And freely flies: this to thy ſoul allow, 
Think thy ſhell broke, think thy foul 
hatch'd but now. 


e were ſometimes indelicate and 
diſguſting. n thus 5 apoſtro: 
* . 


— Thou 


80 SOL E. V. 
hou tyrant, which leav'ſt no man 
free ! 


Thou ſubtle thief, from a nou ught 
ſafe can be! 


Thou murth'rer, which haſt killed, and 
devil, which would'ſt damn me. 


Thus he addreſſes his Miſtreſs : 


Thou, who in many a propriety, 
So truly art the ſun to me, 
Add one more likeneſs, which I'm 
ſure you can, 88 
And let me and my ſun beget : a man. 


Thus he repreſents the meditations 
of a Lover: 


Tho' in thy thoughts ſcarce any crafts 
have been 


So much as of original fin, 
Such 


GG WIr @@ 
Such charms thy beauty wears as might 
Deſires in dying confeſt ſaints excite. 
Thou with ſtrange adultery 
Doſt in each breaſt a brothel keep; 
Awake, all mn 0 luſt for es 
And ſome enjoy thee when they fleep. 


The true taſte of tears, 


Hither with cryſtal vials, lovers, come, 
And take my tears, which are love's 


| wine, 
And try your miſtreſs tears at home, 
H  Forall are falſe, that taſte not juſt like 
mine. „ 
Doxxx. 
5 5 


This is yet more indelicate: 


G 


as. 


0 
_— — 
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As the fiveet ſweat of roſes in a ſtill, 
As that: which from chaf'd muſke cat 
pores doth tf»: 2 


As the almighty, balm of the” early 


Fat, in A. en 

Such are the fweet drops of a miſtreſs 
breaſt. 

And on her neck her kin eh luſtre 

ſets, "© Pp 

They ſeem no ſweat ops, but pearl 
coronets : 

Rank ſweaty froth hy miſtreſs brow 
:; Ackles, 


ae or — 


THEIR expreſſions ſometimes raiſe 

horror, when Ur intend b 
to be pathetic: * | 
35 Y a 


A. 4%. & 


- 
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As men in hell are from diſeaſes, free, 
So from all other ills am I $a 
Free from their known formality x 8 
But all pains, eminently lie in thee. | 


EY TE ut e 
; # Þ 14 v9 i 144 . # 2 l . 


THEE were not always frrily e curi- 

ous, whether the opinions fromwhich 
| ions were true; 
it was enough that they were Popular. 
Bacon remarks, that ſome falſehoods are 
continued by tradition, becauſe they fup- 


ply commodious allafions. | 


{ 


they drew their illuſtr⸗ 


* 


It gave a piteous groan, and ſo it broke ; ; 
In vain it ſomething would have ſpoke: 
The love within tod ſtrong for t was, 
Like > ra 7 ns into a Venice-glaſs. 


CowLEty. 
A §ͤ * 


Tomorrow's buſineſs 
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IN forming deſcriptions they looked 

out not for i images, but for conceits. 
Night has been a common ſubject, 
which pocts have contended to adorn. 
Dryden s Night is well known; Donne's 


18 as follows: : 


'T hoy elt me here, at midnight, v now 
all reſt: 


Time 8 god low-water; mes all minds 


* 
£ "WS oy . 
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bourers have 


Buch reſt 1 in bed, that their laſt church: 


yard grave, 33 

Subject to change, will ſcarce be a type 
ST = Ou f 
Now when the client, 5 laſt at 


ing 18 


3 2 To- 


M Ec) V. 85 
To-morrow, ſleeps; when the con- 
demned man, 


Who when he opes his eyes, muſt ſhut 
them then 


4e 


1 by death, altho' ſad mh þ he 

bed,, | 
Doth practiſe dying by a little ſleep, 
Thou at this midnight ſceſt me. 


JT muſt be however confeſſed of theſe 

writers, that if they are upon common 
ſubjects often unneceſſarily and unpoett- 
cally ſubtle ; yet where ſcholaſtick ſpe- 
culation can be properly admitted, their 
copiouſneſs and acuteneſs may juſtly be 
admired. What Cowley has written 
upon Hope, ſhews an unequalled ferti- 


lity of invention: 


1 Hope, 


rr . n 
* — — — - — a : — 


n 


R 


2 


"Mapa! whoſe weak being tuiwd f 18, 
Alike if it ſucceed, and if it miſs; 
Whom good or ilf does equally confound, 
And both the horns of Fate's dilemma 

wound. 
Vain ſhadow, which doſt vaniſh quite, 
Both at full noon and perfect night! T 
The ſtars have not a poffibility 
Of bleſſing thee; 
If things 1 then from their end we happy 
call, | 
"Ti is Hope i is ; the moſt hopele chin - | 
all. 


Hope, thou bold taſter of delight, 
Who, whilſt thou ſhould'ſt but _ 
__devonrfft it quite! 


Thou 


Cam 3H * 
Thou bring'ſt us an . ** leay? ſt 
| us poor, | 

By clogging it wich n before! 
The . joys which we entire ſhould 
wed, | 88 . 
Come deflow'r'd virgins to our bed; 
Good fortunes without gain imported be, | 
Such mighty cuſtom's paid to thee: 
For joy, like wine, kept cloſe does bet- 
ter taſte ; e 


If it take air before, its ſpirits waſte. 


To the following compariſon of a 
man that travels, and his wife that ſtays 


at home, with a pair of compaſſes, it may 


be doubted whether abſurdity or inge- 
nuity has the better claim. 


64 Our 


88 C O W L E M. 

Our two ſouls therefore, which are one, 
Tho' I muſt go, endure not yet 

A breach, but an expanſion, 

| Like gold to airy thinneſs beat. 


If they be two, they are two ſo 
As ſtiff twin-compaſſes are two, 
Thy ſoul the fixt foot, makes no ſhow 

To move, but doth, if th? other do. 


And tho” it in the centre fit, 

Vet when the other far doth roam, 
It leans, and hearkens after it, 
And grous erect, as that comes home. 
Such wilt thou be to me, who muſt 
Like th' other foot, obliquely run. 
Thy firmneſs makes my circle juſt, 


And makes me end, where I begun. 


DoxxzE. 
In 


C OW L E Y. 6 

In all theſe examples it is apparent, 
that whatever is improper or vitious, is 
produced by a voluntary deviation from 
nature in purſuit of ſomething new and 
ſtrange; and that the writers fail to 
give Wa e 15 their deſire of exciting 


admiration. 


H Aving thus endeavoured to exhibit 

a general repreſentation of the ſtile 
and ſentiments of the metaphyſical 
poets, it is now proper to examine par- 
ticularly the works of Cowley, who was 
almoſt the laſt of that race, and un- 
doubtedly the beſt. 

His Miſcellanies contain a collection 
of ſhort compoſitions, written ſome as 


| they were dictated by a mind at leiſure, 
and 


n there 
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and ſome as they were called forth by 
different occaſions; with great variety of 


ſtile and ſentiment, from burleſque 


levity to awful grandeur. Such an aſ- 
ſemblage of diverfified excellence no 
other poet has hitherto afforded. To 
chooſe the beſt, among many good; is 


one of the moſt hazardous attempts of 
criticiſm. I know not whether Scaliger 


himſelf has perſuaded; many readers to 


join with him in his preference of the 


two favourite odes, which he eſtimates 


in his -raptures at the value of a king- 


dom. I will however venture to recom- 
mend Cowley's firſt piece, which ought 


to be inſcribed: To: my Muſe, for want of 
which the ſecond couplet is without 
reference. When the title is added, 


a au Den g& 
there will ſtill remain a defect; for 
every piece ought to contain in itſelf 
whatever. is neceſſary to make it intel- 
ligible. Pope has ſome epitaphs with- 
out names, which are therefore epitaphs 
to be. let, occupied indeed for the pre- 
ſent, but hardly appropriated. 

The ode on Wit is almoſt without a 
rival. It was about the time of Cowley 
that Wit, which had been till then uſed | 
for Intellection, in contradiſtinction to- 
ill, took the meaning, whatever it be, 

which it now bears. 59 
Of all the paſſages in which poets 
have exemplifted their own precepts, 
none will cafily be found of greater ex- 
cellence than that in which Cowley con- 
demns exuberance of Wit: 8 
EUN 


„ 


1 n 1 * 

n r 1 r 
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Ver ais not to adorn and gitd each pare, 
That ſhews more coft than art. 
Jewels at noſe and lips but ill appear; 


| Rather than-all my wt, let none 
be there. 


Several lights will not 90 aun, 
If there be nothing elſe between. 
Men doubt, becauſe they ſtand ſo thick 
+ 1th fey, WT 
If thoſe L be ſtars which ab the ee N 


In his verſes to lord 4 Falkland, whom 


every man of his time was proud to 
praiſe, there are,. as there muſt be in 


all Cowley's compoſitions, ſome ſtriking 
thoughts; but they are not well- 
- wrought. His elegy on Sir Henry 
Wotton is . vigorous and happy, the 


ſeries 
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ſeries of thoughts is eaſy and: natural, 
and the concluſion,” though a little 
weakened by the intruſion of Alexander, 
is elegant and foreiblwwmſee. 

It may be 1 that in this 
Elegy, and in moſt of his encomiaſtick 
Poems, he has 2 or N to 
name his heroes. ns * HE An 

In his poem on the death of det 
there is much praiſe, but little paſſian, 
a very juſt and ample delineation of 
ſuch virtues as a ſtudious privacy ad- 


mits, and ſuch intellectual excellence as 
-4 mind not yet called forth to action 
can diſplay. He knew how to diſtin- 
guiſh, and how to commend the quali- 
ties of his companion; but when he 
*wiſhes to make us weep, he forgets to 


weep 


 COw LV LD v9 
weep himſelf, and diverts his ſorrow 
by imagining / how his crown of bays 
if he had it, would crackle in the 
fire. It is the odd fate of this thought 
to be worſe for being true. The bay- 
leaf crackles remarkably as it burns; 
as. therefore this property was not aſ- 
ſigned it by chance, the mind muſt be 
kought ently at eaſe that could 
attend to ſuch minuteneſs of phyſiology. 
But the power of Coviley is not to move 
the Wenne but to exerciſe the un- 
b kurs L £1544] | 
The Chronicle is a 8 un- 


* 


rivalled and alone: ſuch gaiety of fan- 
oy, ſuch facility of expreſſion, ſuch va- 
ried ſimilirude, ſuch A ſucceſſion 5 of 
images, and ſuch a dance of words, it 


. | 18 
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7 is vain to expect except from Coivley. 
< His ſtrength always appears in his 
p agility ; his volatility is not the: flutter 
t of a a but the bound of am elaſtick 
>. mind. . His: levity never leaves his 
; mts the moteliſt, the | 
- politician, and the critick, mingle their 
influence even in this airy frolick of ge- 
nius. To ſuch a performance Suckling 
. ; could have brought the gaiety, but not 
: the knowledge; Dryden could have ſup- 
-plied the r but not the 


o 


1 WW i 
The verſes to a | bike are 


v hd begun, and happily con- 
cluded, contain ſome hints of eriticiſm 


very juſtly conceived and happily ex- 
preſſed. Cowley's: critical abilities have 
| = not 
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not been ſufficiently obſerved : the few 
deciſions and remarks which his pre- 

fades and his notes on the Davideis ſup- 

ply, were at that time acceſſions to 

Engliſ literature, and ſhevi ſuch, fil 

as raiſes our with for more examples. 

The lines from Jerſey are a very cu- 
rious and pleafing ſpecimen of the fami- 
ar deſcending to the burleſque. 

His two metrical diſquiſitions for and 
again Reaſon, are no mean ſpecimens 
of metaphyſical poetry. The ſjanzas 
againſt knowledge == little con- 
viction. In thoſe which are intended to 


exalt the human faculties, Reaſon has its 
Proper taſk affigned it; that of judging, 
not of things revealed, but of the reality 
of revelation. In the verſes far Reaſon 
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is a paſſage which Bentley, in the only 
I Engliſh verſes which he is known to 
a have written, ſeems to have copied, 
> chough with the inferiority of an imi- 
1 tator. 1 


The holy bool like the eighth ſphere 


| does ſhine. 

r With thouſand Rene of truth divine, 
So numberleſs the ſtars that to our eye 

a It makes all but one galaxy: 

5 Yet Reaſon muſt aſſiſt too; for in ſeas 

* So vaſt and dangerous as theſe, 

2 Our courſe by ſtars above we cannot 

x Es ons Ponte age 

” Without che compaſs too below. 

2, n 446 

ad After this ſays Bentley - 
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Who travels in religious jars, 
Truth mix'd with error, clouds with rays, 
With Whiſton wanting pyx and ſtars, 
In the wide ocean ſinks or ſtrays. 


Cowley ſeems to have had, what 
Milton is believed to have wanted, 
the skill to rate his own performances 
by their juſt value, and has there- 
fore cloſed his Miſcellanies with the 
verſes upon Craſhaw, which apparently 
excel all that have gone before them, 
and in which there are beauties which 
common authors may | juſtly think not 
only above their attainment, but above 
their ambition. 5 : 

To the Miſcellanies ſucceed the Anas 


crcontiques, or paraphraſtical tranſlations 


5 | of 


of ſome little poems, which paſs, how-— 
ever juſtly, under the name of Anacreon. 
Of thoſe ſongs dedicated to feſtivity 


and gaiety, in which even the thorality 
is voluptuous, and which teach nothing 


but the enjoyment of the preſent! day, 
he has given rather a/pleafing than a 
faithful repreſentation, having retained 
their ſpritelineſs, but loſt their fimpli- 
city. The Anacreon of Cowley, like 
the Homer of Pope, has admitted the 
decoration of ſome modern graces, by 


which he is undoubtedly made more 


amiable to common readers, and per- 
haps, if they would honeſtly declare 
their own perceptions, to far the greater 
part of thoſe whom courteſy and igno- 
rance are content to ſtile the Learned. 
8 Theſe 
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| . Theſe little pieces will be found more 
finiſhed j in their kind than any other of 
Comley's works. The diction ſhews no- 
| thing of the mould of time, and the ſen- 
timents are at no great diſtance from 
our preſent habitudes of thought. Real 
mirth muſt be always natural, and na- 
ture is uniform. Men have been wiſe 
in very different modes; but they-hars 
always laughed the ſame way. 15 
Levity of thouglit naturally pro- 


duced. _ familiarity of language, and the 
| familiar part of language continues long 
the ſame: the dialogue of comedy, 
when it is tranſcribed from popular 
| manners and real life, is read from age 
to, age, with equal pleaſure. The arti- 
| ſices of inyerfion by which the eſta- 
| | | 1 bDliſhed 
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bliſhed: order. of words is changed, or 
of - innov ation, by which new. words or 
new meanings of words are inttoduced, 
is. practiſed» not by thoſe who talk to be 
underſtood, but by thoſe n £0. 
be admired. i 5770! atone 551i [GT 10711 

Tbe eee d 
10 give nom all the pleaſure which: they: 
ever gave. If he was formed by nature 
for one kind of writing more than for 
another, his power ſeems to have been 
greateſt in the familiar and the feſſive. 
The next claſs of his poems is called 
The: Miſtreſs, of which it is not ne- 
ceſſary to ſelect any particular pieces for 
praiſe or cenſure, They have all the 
ſame beauties and faults, and nearly in 


the ſame proportion. They are written 
| 1595903 H 3 with 
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with exuberance of wit, and with eo- 
piouſneſs of learning; and it is truly 
aſſerted by Sprat, that the plenitude of 
the writer's knowledge flows in upon 
his page, ſo that the teader is com- 
monly ſurpriſed into ſome improvement. 
But, conſidered as the verſes of a lover, 
no man that has ever loved will much 
commend them. They are neither 
courtly' nor pathetick, have neither gal- 
lantry nor fondneſs. His praiſes are too 
far- ſought, and too hyperbolical, eicher | 
to exprefs love or to excite it: every 
ſtamza is erouded with darts and flames, 
with wounds and death, with 1 
fouls, and with broken hearts. 

The principal artifice by which The 
Miſtreſs is filled wiel conceits is very 

copiouſ- 
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copiouſly diſplayed by Addiſon. Love 
is by Cowley, as by other poets, ex- 
preſſed metaphorically by flame and 
fire; and that which is true of real fire 
is ſaid of love, or figurative fire, the 
ſame word in the ſame ſentence retain- 
ing both ſignifications. Thus, “ ob- 
c ſerving the cold regard of his miſ- 
« treſs's eyes, and at the ſame time their 
« power of producing love in him, he 
« confiders them as burning-glafſes made 
of ice. Finding himſelf able to live 
*in the greateſt extremities of love, he 
66 conchades the torrid zone to be ha- 
<< bitable. Upon the dying of a tree, 
on which he had cut his loves, he 
« obſerves, that his flames had burnt 


mg and withered the tree.” £ 
H 4 | Theſe 


ns eee. 
Theſe conceits Addiſon calls mixed 
wit; that is, wit whieh conſiſts of 
thoughts true in one ſenſe of the ex- 
preſſion, and falſe in the other. Addi- 
ſon's repreſentation is ſufficiently indul- 
gent. That confuſion of images may en- 
tertain for a moment; but being unna- 
tural, it ſoon grows weariſome. Cowley 
delighted in it, as much as if he had 
invented it; but, not to mention the 
ancients, he might have found it full- 
blown in modern Lay. Thus Satina- 
arc; O 10 23110199192 ogg a i 

Aſpice quam variis diſtringar Veſbia curis, 
VUror „& heu! | noſtromanat ab igne liquor; 
Sum Nilus, ſumque Etna ſimul; reftrin- 


— Lite flanifnas!s 1611 cov ioige 5 
9 lacrimæ, aut lacrimas ebibe flamma 


| ' 
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One of the ſevere theologians of chat 
time cenſured him as having publiſhed 
a boo of profane and laſciuious Verſes. 

From the charge-of profaneneſs, the con- 
tant tenour of his life, which ſeems to 
have been eminently virtuous, and the 
general tendeney of his opinions, which 
diſcover no irreverence of religion, muſt 
defend him; but that the accuſation of 
laſciviouſneſs is unjuſt, the peruſal of 
his. works will ſufficiently; evince. 

Cowley's Miſtrefs has no power of 
ſeduction: ** ſhe plays round the head, 
but comes not at the heart.“ Her beau- 


ty and abſence, her kindneſs and cruei- 


ty, her diſdain and inconſtancy, pro- 
duce no correſpondence of emotion. 
His poetical account of the virtues of 


7 
„. Ee 


plants, 


| 
| 
' 
f 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
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plants, and colours of flowers, is not 
peruſed with more ſluggiſh frigidity. 
The compoſitions are ſuch as might 
have been written for penance / by a 
hermit, or for hire by a philoſophical 
rhymer who had only heard of another 
ſex; for they turn the mind only on 
the writer, whom, without thinking on 
a woman but as the ſubject for a task, 
we ſometimes eſteem as learned, and 
ſometimes deſpiſe as trifling, always ad- 
mire as ingenious, and always condemn 
as unnatural. l 
The Pindarique Odes are now to be 
. confidered ; à ſpecies of compoſition, 
- which Cowley thinks Pancirolus might 
have counted in his /ift of the loft inven- 
tions of antiquity, and which he has 
made 


0 I N ws 
made a bold and ne ere to 
recover. —_ 

The purpoſe with which he has para- 
phraſed an Olympick and Nemezan Ode, 
is by himſelf ſufficiently explained. His. 
endeavour was not to thew preciſely what 
Pindar ſpoke, but his manner of ſpeaking. 
He was therefore not at all reſtrained to 
his expreffions, nor much to his ſenti- 
ments; nothing was required. of him, 
but not to write as Pindar would not 
have written. 8 l | 

Of the Olympiek Ode the Beginning; 
is, I think, above the original in ele- 
gance, and the coneluſion below it in 
ſtrength. The connection is ſupplied 
with great perſpicuity, and the thoughts, 
which to a reader of leſs skill ſeem 


| thrown 
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thrown together by chance, are canca- 
tenated without any abruption. Though 
the Engliſn ode cannot be called a 
tranſlation, it may be very s con- 
ſulted as a commen tar. 
The ſpirit of Pindar is nn not 
every where equally preſerved. The 
following pretty lines are not ot ſuch as 
e mouth was uſed to bonn; 25 


effi! Great Rhea's s n, 1882 

It in Olympus“ top where thou 
Sitt'ſt to behold thy ſacred ow, 9885 

If in Alpheus ſilver flight, 2 

. my verſe thou take delight, 

a My verſe, great Rhea's fon, which i is 


71 


Lofty a as that, and ſmoorh as this.” - 


Ta W n ay 
In the Nemeæan Ode the reader muſt, 
in mere juſtice to Pindar, obſerve that 
whatever is ſaid of the original new 
moon, her tender forehead' and her horns, 
is ſuperadded by his paraphraſt, who 
has many other plays of words and fan- 
cy unſuitable to the original, as, 


The table free for every gueſt, 
No doubt will thee admit, 
And feaſt more upon thee, than thou on 


N : — * 8 0 5 5 . a 
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le ſometimes extends his author's 
thoughts without improving them. In 
the Olympionick an oath is mentioned 
in a ſingle word, and Conley ſpends | 
three lines in fearing by the Caſtalian | 
Stream. We are told of Theron 5 boun- 


1 | ty, 
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ty, with a hint that he had enemies, 


Which Cowley thus 2 in ee; 5 
proſe; 1 
But in this chankleſs world the giver f 
Is envied even by the receiver; LE 


Tis new che cheap and frugal faſhion | 
Rather to hide than own the obliga- 
A ; 10455 
N ay, tis much worſe than ſo; 

It now an artifice does grow 
Wrongs and injuries to do, 
Left men ſhould think we owe. 


It is hard to conceive that A man of 
the firſt rank in learning and wit, when 
He WAS dealing out ſuch minute morality 
in ſuch feeble diction, could imagine, 
either waking or dreaming, * Hen imi- 


tated Pindar. 
In 
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In the following odes, where Cowley 
chooſes his own ſubjects, he ſometimes 
riſes to dignity truly Pindarick ; and, if 


ſome deficiencies of language be for-. 
given, his ſtrains are ſuch as thoſe of 


the Theban bard were to his ne 


raries: 


Begin the ſong, and ſtrike the living 
hre: 


Lo how the years to come, a numerous 


and well- fitted quire, 


All hand in hand do decently advance, 


And to my ſong with ſmooth and equal 


© meaſure dance; 


While the dance laſts, how long we er 


it be, 
My muſick's voice ſhall bear! it company; : 


I 
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Till all gentle notes be drown'd 
In the laſt trumpet's dreadfu] ſound; 


After ſuch enthuſiaſm, who will not 
lament to find the : poet conclude with” 
lines like theſe ! N ts 


But Hop, 1 my 8 1 TY 
Hold thy Pindarick Pegaſus cloſely i in, | 
Which does to rage begin— 
— Tis an unruly and A Wee 
ore 1 
will no unskiiful touch ae 
But flings writer and reader too that fits 
not ſure. 


IThe fault ol Conley, wy perhaps of 
all the writers of the metaphy ſical race, 
is that of purſuing his thoughts to 
their laſt ramifications, by which ke loſes 

the 
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the grandeur of generality ; s for of the 
greateſt things the parts are little; 
what is little can be but pretty, and by 
claiming dignity becomes ridiculous. 
Thus all the power of deſcription is 
deſtroyed by a ſcrupulous enumeration ; 
and the force of metaphors is loſt, when 
the mind by the mention of particulars 
is turned more upon the original than 
the ſecondary ſenſe, more upon that 
from which the illuſtration is drawn than 
that to which it is applied. 

Of this we have a very eminent | 
* example in the ode entitled The Muſe, 
who goes to take the air in an intel- 
lectual chariot, to which he harneſſes 
Fancy and Judgement, Wit and Elo- 


quence, Memory and Invention : how he 


I diſ- 
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diſtinguiſhed Wit from Fancy, or how 
Memory could properly contribute to 
Motion, he has not explained : we are 
however content to ſuppoſe that he 
could have juſtified his own fiction , and 
wiſh to ſee the Muſe begin her career; 
but there is yet more to be done. 


Let the poſtilion Nature mount, and let 


The coachman Art be ſet; 
And let the airy footmen, running all 
beſide, ; 


Make a long row: of goodly WY ; 

Figures, conceits, raptures, and ſen- 
tences, 

In a well-worded dreſs, 

And innocent loves, and pleaſant truths, 

and uſeful lies, 
In all their gaudy liveries, 5 
| | Every 
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Every mind is now diſguſted with 

this cumber of magnificence; yet I can- 
not refuſe myſelf the four next lines: 


Mount, glorious queen, thy tr avelling 
throne, 3 3 

| And bid it to put on; 1 | 
For long though cheerful is the way, 
And life alas allows but one in winter's 


day. 


* the ſame Fi celebrating the power 
of the Muſe, he gives her preſcience, 
or, in poetical language, the foreſight 
of events hatching in futurity; but 
having once an egg in his mind, he can- 
not forbear to ſhew us that he knows 
what an egg contains ; 


© Thou 


— . 


| 
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Thou into the cloſe neſts of time dot 


And then with pieraing; "MEET 
Thong the firm ſhell and the Lak 
© white doſt ſpy 7 0 


Vears to come a- forming lie, 
Cloſe 1 in their facred fecundine aſleep. 


6 . 2111 t 


The fame ie is more — E 


and therefore more poetically, expreſſed 


by Cafimir, a writer who has er of 
the beauties and faults of Cowley : 5 


One mundi Dominator boris 8 
Aptat urgendas per inane pennas, 
Pars adhuc nido latet, & futuros 


Creſcit | in annos. 


Cowley, whatever: was his cubjea, 
ſeems to have been carried, by a kind 


6 of 
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of deſtiny, to the light and the fami- 
liar, or to conceits which require ſtill 
more 1gnoble epithets. A flaughter in 
the Red Sea, new dies the waters name; 
and England, during the Civil War, was 
Albion no more, nor to be named from 
white, It is ſurely by ſome faſcination 
not eafily ſurmounted, that a writer, 
profeſſing to revive the nobleſt and highe/# 
writing in verſe, makes this addreſs to 


the new year : 


Nay, if thou lov'ſt me, gentle year, 
Let not ſo much as love be there, 
Vain fruitleſs love I mean; for, gentle 
year, | 
Although I fear, 


There's of this caution little need, 


Yet, gentle year, take heed __ 
1 How 
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How thou doſt make 
- Sucha miſtake; 
Sueh love I mean alone 
As by thy cruel predeceffors has been 
ſhewn; | 


For, tho” I have too much cauſe to 
doubt it, —— 


| I fam would try, for once, if life can 
| | live without it. 

| 

N The reader of this will be inclined ta: 
l ery out with Prior— 

[| % 27 Critichs, ſoy, 

How Poor to this was Pindar's frile ! 

[ Even thoſe who cannot perhaps find in 
| the Iſthmian or Nemezan ſongs what An- 
| tiquity has diſpoſed them to expect, will 


at leaſt ſee that they are ill repreſented 


: 


* 
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by ſuch puny poetry; and all will deter- 
mine that if this be the old Theban 
ſtrain, it is not worthy of revival. 


- To the diſproportion and incongruity 


of Cowley's ſentiments muſt be added 
the uncertainty. and looſeneſs of his 
meaſures. He takes the liberty of ufing 
in any place a verſe of any length, from 
two ſy llables to twelve. The verſes of 
Pindar have, as he obſerves, very little 


harmony to a modern ear; yet by exa- 


mining the ſyllables we perceive them 
to be regular, and have reaſon enough 
lor ſuppoſing that the ancient audiences 
were delighted with the ſound. The 
imitator ought therefore to have adopted 
what he found, and to have added what 
was wanting ; to have preferved a con- 


I 4 ſtant 
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ſtant return of the ſame numbers, and 


to have ſupplied ſmoothneſs of - tranſi- 
tion and continuity of thought. 
It is urged by Dr. Sprat, that the ir- 
regularity of numbers is the very thing 
which makes hat kind of poeſy fit for all 
manner of ſubjets. But he ſhould have 
remembered, that what is fit for every 
thing can fit nothing well. 7 he great 
pleaſure of verſe ariſes from the known 


meaſure of the lines, and uniform ſtruc- 


ture of the ſtanzas, by which the voice 


is regulated, and the memory re- 
lieved. 


If the Pindarick ſtile be, what Cow- 


ley thinks it, the bigbeſt and nobleſt kind 
of writing in verſe, it can be adapted 


only. to high and noble ſubjects ; and it 


will 
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will not be eaſy to reconcile the | poet 
with the critick, or to conceive how 
that can be the higheſt kind of writing 
in verſe, which, according to Sprat, is 
chiefly to be preferred Yor its near ay 
to proſe. 

This lax and lawlefs verſification ſo 
much concealed the deficiencies of the 
barren, and flattered the lazineſs of the 
idle, that it immediately overſpread our 
books of poetry; all the boys and girls 
caught the pleaſing faſhion, and they 
that could do nothing elſe could write 
like Pindar. The rights of antiquity 
were invaded, and diſorder tried to 
break into the Latin: a poem on the 
Sheldonian Theatre, in which all kinds 
of verſe are ſhaken together, is unhap- 


pily 
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pily inferted in the Mu/z Anglicana. Pin- 
dariſm prevailed above half a century; 
but at laſt died gradually away, and 
other imitations ſupply its place. 
The Pindarique Odes have ſo long 
enjoyed the higheſt degree of poetical 
reputation, that I am not willing to 
diſmiſs them with unabated cenſure; 
and ſurely though the mode of their 
compoſition be erroneous, yet many 
parts deſerve at leaſt: that admiration 
which is due to great comprehenſion 
of knowledge, and great fertility of 
fancy. The thoughts are. often new, 
and often ſtriking; but the greatneſs of 
one part is diſgraced by the littleneſs of 
another, and total negligence of lan- 
guage gives the nobleſt conceptions the 
| ap- 
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appearance of a fabrick auguſt in the 
plan, but mean in the materials. Yet 
furely thoſe verſes are not without a 
juſt claim to praiſe z of which it may 
be ſaid with truth, that no man but 
Cowley could have written them. 
The Davideis now remains to be con- 
fidered ; 2 poem which the author de- 
figned to have extended to twelve 
books, merely, as he makes no ſeruple 
of declaring, becauſe the Eneid had 
that number; but he had leiſure or per- 
ſeverance only to write the third part. 
Epick poems have been left unfiniſhed 
by Virgil, Statius, Spenſer, and Cowley. 
That we have not the whole Davideis is, 
however, not much to be regretted; 
for in this undertaking Cowley 1s, tacitly 
. at 


— 
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at leaſt, confeſſed to have miſcarried. 
There are not many examples of ſo 
great a work, produced by an author 
generally read, and generally praiſed, 
that has crept through a century with 
ſo little * Whatever is ſaid of 
Cowley, is meant of his other works. 
Of the Davideis no mention is 
made; it never appears in books, nor 
emerges in converſation. By the Spec- 
tator it has once been quoted, and by 
Nymer it has once been praiſed ; nor do 
I recolle& much other notice from its 
publication till now, in the whole ſuc- þ 
ceſſion of Engliſh literature. 

Of this obſcurity and neglect, if the 
reaſon be inquired, it will be found 
partly in the choice of the ſubject, 


and 
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and partly in the e of the 
work. 10 519811 02 
Sacred aner hand Wenn eee r 

with ſubmiſſive reverence; and an ima- 
gination over- awed and controlled. We 
have been accuſtomed to acquieſce i in 
the nakedneſs and ſimplicity of the au- 
thentick narrative, and to repoſe on its 
veracity with ſuch humble confidence; as 
ſuppreſſes curiofity. We go with the 
hiſtorian as he goes, and ſtop with 
him when he ſtops. | All amplification 
is frivolous and vain; all addition to 
that which is already ſufficient for the 
purpoſes of religion, ſeems not only 
uſeleſs, but in ſome degree profane, 
Such events as were produced by 
the viſible interpoſition of Divine Power 


2 are 
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- 4 
„ 
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are above the power of human genius 


to dignify. The miracle of Creation, 
however it may teem with images, 18 
beſt deſcribed with little diffuſion of 
language: _ Mie the * engl they 
dere made. e 

We are told that Saul was troubled 


with an evil ſpirit : from this Cowley 


takes an opportunity of deſcribing hell, 
and telling the hiſtory) of n who 
was, he ſays, | | 
Once general of a gilded hoſt of n 
Like Heſper leading forth the * 


nights; | 
But down like lightning, which him 
ſtruck, he came, 


And roar'd at his firft plunge into the 
. i f * a | : 


Lucifer 


ot. 


* 
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Lucifer makes a ſpeech to the infe- 
rior agents of miſchief, in which there 
is ſomething of heatheniſm, and there- 
fore of im propriety ; and, to give ef- 
ficacy to his words, coneludes by laſhing 
his breaſt with his long tail. Envy, 
after a pauſe, ſteps out, and among 
other declarations of her zeal utters 


theſe line: 


Do thou but threat, loud florms ſhalt 
make reply, 

And thunder echo to the rembling 
Sky. | 

Whilſt raging "OR fell wy * an 
height, 

As ſhall the fire's * element af- 

Th' 
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-T b old drudging Sun, from his "al 
/ beaten way, 0:42; 

Shall at thy voice ſtart, aig ae 
the day. ae e 
a Boone .orbs ſhall break their mea- 


* 


ſur'd pace, 
TROY ſtubborn Poles change ele al- 


5; letted placmͥmeeee . 
Heaven” 8 5 — 5 ſhall flutter here 


Leung their boaſting fog tun'd to a 
ſphere... „ 11 1 


Every reader feels himſelf weary with 
this uſeleſs talk of an allegorical Being. 
It is not only when the events are 


confeſſedly miraculous, that fancy and 
fiction loſe their effect: the whole ſyſtem 
N g a 5 * ; 1 3 O f 
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of life, while the Theocracy was yet 
vifible, has an appearance ſo different 
from all other ſcenes of human action, 
that the reader of the Sacred Volume 
habitually conſiders it as à peculiar 
mode of exiſtence-of .a-diſtin& ſpecies 
of mankind, that lived and acted with 
manners eee 0 Rh it is 
us in the Pan af them ——_ Wr is 
related, and by conſequence their joys 
and griefs are not eaſily adopted, nor 
can the attention be often intereſted in 
any thing that befals them. _ AE 
To the ſubject, thus originally indif- 
poſed to the reception of poetical em- 
belliſhments, the writer brought little 


that could reconcile impatience, or at- 
K - wm 
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tract curioſity. Nothing can be more 


diſguſting than a narrative ſpangled with 


conceits, and conceits are all that che 


eee 10 nb 1 540% 


One of the great fotirces of este 
delight is deſeription, r the power of 


ley gives inferences inften cad of images, 
and ſhewis not what may be ſuppoſed to 


have been ſeen, but what thoughts the 
ſight might have ſuggeſted. When 
Virgil deſcribes the ſtone which Turnus 


| lifted againſt Eneas, he fixes the atten- 


tion « on its bulk and e : 


1 circumſpicit ingens, 
Sarxum antiquum, ingens, _— qui 
forte eJ jacebat 5 


Limes 
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Limes egro Pan litem ut diſcerneret 
arvis. 


Cowley * of the ſlone with = 
Cain flew his brother, 


I faw him fling the ſtone, as if he1 meant 
At once his ee and his moment, 


Of the ſword taken from Goliah,; he 
ſays, 


A fword fo | great, that it was only fit 


To cut off his great head chat came 
* 
With it. T 


Other poets deſcribe death by ſome 
of its common appearances ; Cowley 
ſays, with a learned alluſion to ſepulchral 
lamps real or fabulous, 


” Twixt 
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Twixt his right ribs. deep ee the 
furious blade, 
And open d wide thoſe At veſſels 


' where 


and : light goes out, when firſt they let 


in "i l 


: 


-—— 


But hs has allufions vulgar as s well as 


learned. In a viſionary ſucceſſion of 


„ | | 
Joas at firſt. Jon e and X ATR 
ſhow, + | = 
In life's freſh morn his: Sorin does early 
crow. 


Deſeribing an \ untiſciplined a army, af- 


ter having ſaid with elegance, 


His forces ſeem'd no army, but a crowd | 
Heartleſs, unarm'd, diſorderly, and 


— 


loud; 


he 


d 
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he gives them a fit of the ague. 
The alluſions however are. not always 
to vulgar things: 
The king was plac'd alone, and oer his 
head 
A well. wrought heav'n 10 ſilk and gold 
was ſpread. | 


Whatever he writes is always polluted: 


with ſome. concelt : | | 
Where the ſun's fruitful. — give 
metals birth, 
Where he the gro wth of fatal gold does: 
tee, | 
Gold, which alone more influence has: 
than he. 

In one paſſage he ſtarts a ſudden 
queſtion, to the confuſion of philoſo-- 


phy: | 
| 3 | „ 


n eV 
| Le learned heads, whom ivy garlands 

| grace, . 
Why does that men plant the oak 
| embrace ? 

| The oak, for courtſhip moſt of all unfit, 
And rough as are the winds that fight 

with it. f 


His expreffions have ſometimes a de- 


— Io ha £ 44 - 9 —— 
— — E 5 l 


gree of e chat ſurpaſſes expecta- 


tion: : 


Nay, gentle gueſts, he cries, ince now 


you're in, 


Ihe ſtory c of your gallant friend begin. 


\ 


In a fimile deſcriptive of the morning : 


As glimm'ring ſtars zuſt at th — 


t 


of day, 


Caſhier'd by troops, at laſt is op all away . 
76 f | The 


" 


Ca W 5 6 
* dreſs of Gabriel deſerves atten- 


# 3 9 
— — 4 4 


He took fie ſkin a cloud moſt tofe and 
bright, ; 
That ver the midday fun piere'd t thro? 
with light, ; "3M 

Upon his cheeks: a lively bluſh he fpread, 
Waſh'd from the morning beauties deep- 
| eſt red, + 5 

An harmleſs Hate ring. meteor r ſhone for 


ns 1. 
v 10 75 1 y 


hair, 
And fell adown his ſhoulders with looſe 
4 care; 5 "REI, 
He cuts out a fi Ik at from the ſkies, 
Where the moſt. ricely : AZure pleas'd 
the eyes; 1 

This he with ftarry x vapours pale al, 
Took in their prime ere they grow ripe 


2 and fal; 
K 4 Of 
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| Of a new rainbow, ere it fret or fade, 
The choiceſt piece cut out, a ſcarfe is 


— 


"I * . * = - : 
- Cott 4 1 - S.- . ” wes ® 
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* his is a juſt ſpecimen of — 8 
imagery : what might in general exprel- 
fions be great and. forcible, he weakens 
and, makes ridiculous by branching it 
into ſmall parts. That Gabriel was in- 
ö veſted with the ſofteſt or brighteſt co- 
| lours of the sky, we might haye been 
| told, and diſmiſſed to improve the idea in 


our different proportions of conception; - 


but Cowley could not let us go. till he 
j #81 5711 


| | had related where Gabriel got Hirt his 


141 and then his mantle, then his lace, 


and then his ſcarfe, and related i it in the 


. Fs $48; $4 


terms of the mercer and the taylor. | 


Some- 


j 
ö 
ö | 
N 
4 
4 
4 
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Sometimes he indulges himſelf in a 

| digreſſion, always conceived with his 

natural exuberance, and commonly „even 

where it is not long, continued till it is 
tedious: 


I' th' library a few * * good, 
Vet 'twas well ſtor d; for that _—_ 
ſtore was good; 
Writing, man's init phykc was 
not then ' 
Itſelf, as now, grown a diſeaſe of men; 
Learning (young N 2 ſuitors 
3}, knew} ©: | ? 
The common a lately grew, 


5 
And with the * brood loads now 
; the preſs; 
| * —_— of 1dleneſs ! 


: Su 


gs COW E E V. 
As the Davideis affords only four 
books, theugk intended to - conſiſt of 


twelve, there is no opportunity for ſuch 


eritieiſm as Epick poems commonly 
ſupply. The plan of the whole work 
Is-very imperfectliy ſhewn by the third 


part. The duration of an unfiniſhed 


action cannot be known. Of characters 


either not yet introduced, or ſhewn but 


upon few occaſions, the full extent and 
the nice diſcrimations cannot be aſcer- 
tained. The fable is plainly implex, 
formed rather from the Odyſſey than 


the Iliad; and many artifices of diverſi- 


fication are employed, with the skill of 
a man acquainted with the beſt models. 


The paſt is recalled by narration, and 
the future anticipated by viſion ; but he 


o 8 
* bf 
7 has 


dhe body and mind of a hero: 


GO WI © Nn ugg 
has been ſo laviſh- of his poetical att, 
that it is difficult to imagine how he 
could fill eight books more without 
practiſing again the ſame modes of diſ- 
poſing his matter; and perhaps the per- 
ception of this grawing incumbranee in- 
clined him to ſtop. By this abruption, 
poſterity loſt more inſtruction than de- 
light. If the continuation of the Da- 
videis can be miſſed, it is for the learn- 
ing that had been diffuſed over it, and 
the notes in which it had been ex- 
plained.” >: 

Had not his characters been depraved 
like every other part by improper de- 
corations, they would have deſerved un- 
common praiſe. He gives Saul both 


His 


—— ä — — 


—— 


—— — — 
—— ——— — — 
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His way once choſe, he n thruſt 
_- outright, ar 
Nor turn'd aſide for danger or delight. 
And the different beauties of the lofty 
Merah and the gentle Michol are very 


Juſtly conceived and ſtrongly painted. 


: © Rymer has declared the Davideis ſu- 
-perior to the Jeruſalem of. Taſſo, „Which, 
ſays he, the poet, with all his care, 
has not totally purged from pedantry.” 
If by pedantry is meant that minute 
knowledge which is derived from parti- 
cular ſciences and ſtudies, in oppoſition 
to the general notions ſupplied by a wide 
ſurvey of life and nature, Cowley cer- 


tainly errs, by introducing pedantry far 


more frequently than Taſſo. I know 
not, indeed, why: they: ſhould be. com- 
pared, | 
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pared, for the ref BRiges Ur n 
ley's work to Taſſo's, is only that they 


both exhibit the ageney of celeſtial and 


infernal ſpirits, in which however they 
differ widely; for Cowley ſuppoſes them 
commonly to operate upon the mind 
by ſuggeſtion ; Taſſo repreſents them; as 
Promoting or obſtructing eyents by ex- 
ternal agency. | 

Of particular paſſages that can be 
properly compared, 1 remember only 


| PT ; . 1 
the deſcription of Heaven, in which 


the different manner of the two writers 
is ſufficiently diſcernible. Cowley's is 
ſcarcely deſcription, unleſs it be poſſible 
to deſeribe by negatives; for he tells us 
only what there is not in heaven; Taſſo 
endeavours to repreſent the ſplendours 
ihn | and 
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and pleaſures, of the regions of happt- 
neſs. Taſſo affords images, and Cowley 
ſentiments... It happens, however, that 
Taſſo's deſcription affords ſome reaſon for 
Rhymer' s.cenſure, He ſays of the Su- 
preme Being, 


En forts i piedi e fato e In natura 
Miniſtri humili, el moto, c 6 chil miſura, 


The ſecond "ER has in it more of pe- 
z than perhaps can be found in 
any other ſtanza of the poem. q 

In the peruſal of . the 4 SO of | 
all Cowley's works, we find wit and 
learning.unprofitably ſquandered. Atten- 
tion has no relief; the affections are ne- 
ver moved; we are ſometimes ſurpriſed, 
but never delighted, and find much to 
; | . admire, 


admire, but little to approve. Sul! hows 


ever it is the work of Cowley, of a mind 


denn by: e, N as 
| ſtudy. - Ss WHICICI Rok a5 3 (2. + CFWOÞ Gi 


In the — review of bond 
poetry it will be found, that he wrote 
with abundant fertility, but negligent or 
uns kilful ſelection; with much thought, 
put with little imagery; that he is never 


pathetick, and rarely ſublime, but always 
either ! ee or learned, either acute 


or profound. Ty, 
It is faid by Denham in kis elegy, 
To him no author was unknown; 

Vet what he writ was all his Own. 
This wide poſition requires leſs limĩ- 
tation, when it is affirmed of Cowley 
than perhaps of any other poet 
He 
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He read * and n 
Rule 0 0 pe 503-615 1999 
7 Aden n * eee | indeed 
not his own: he unhappily adopted 
| that which was predominant. He ſaw 
a certain way to preſent praiſe, and not 
ſufficiently enquiring by what means 
the ancients have continued to delight 
through all the changes of human man- 
ners, he contented himſelf with a de- 
ciduous laurel „of which the verdure 
in its ſpring was bright and gay, but 
which time has been bes: flcaling 
from his broõwe. 

He was in his own time confidered 
as of unrivalled excellence. Clarendon 
repreſents, him as having taken a flight 
beyond all that went before him; and 

Mil- 
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Milton is ſaid to have declared, that the 
three greateſt Engliſh poets were Spen- 
ſer, Shakeſpeare, and Cowlexyvr. 
His manner he had in common with 
others but his ſentiments were his own. 
Upon every ſubject he thought for him- 
ſelf; and ſuch was his copiouſneſs of 
knowledge, that ſomething at once re- 
mote and applicable ruſhed into his 
mind; yet it is not likely that he al- 
ways rejected a commodious idea mere- 
ly becauſe another had uſed it: his 
known wealth was ſo great, that he 
might have borrowed without 15 of 
credit. 9 

In his elegy on Sir Henry Wotton, 
the laſt lines have ſuch reſemblance to 


the noble epigram of Grotius upon the 
L | death 


O WE 
death of Scaliger, that I cannot but 

think them copied from it Ly _ 
are copied by no ſervile hand. 

One paſſage in his Mi ſtreſs is ſo ap- 

parently borrowed from Donne, that he 


probably would not have written it, had 
it not mingled with his own thoughts, 
ſo as that he did not perceive Karte 
taking i it from another. | 
Altho” I think thou never found TR 
Ver Fm reſolv'd to fearch for thee ; 
The ſearch itſelf rewards the pains. 
So, tho? the chymic his great ſecret miſs, 
(For neither it in Art nor Nature is) 
Yet things well worth his toil he gains: 1 


And does his charge and labour pay 


With good ome: experiments by the 
| way. CowrE . 
| Some 


Cow V EW #w 
* that have * digg'd Love's 
mine than I, 
. where his centric < appncs doth 
nokies 3 
| I have lov'd, and got, and told; 
; But ſhould L love, get, We? us I were 
> 28, | F- 
5 I ſhould not find that hidden a myſtery; 
Oh, tis impoſtare all: f 
And as no chymic yet th* elixir got, 
But glorifies his pregnant pot, 
If by the way to him-befal 4 
Some odoriferous thing, or medicinal, ' 
So, lovers dream a rich and long delight, 
But get a Az. ſummer 8 
night, 


Puna 
L 2 It 
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It is related by Clarendon, that Cow- 
ley always acknowledged his obligation 
to the learning and induſtry of Jonſon, 
but I have found no traces of Jonſon 
in his works; to emulate Donne appears 
to have been his purpoſe; and from 
Donne he may have learned that fa- 
miliarity with religious images, and that 
light alluſion to ſacred things, by which 
readers far ſhort of ſanctity are frequently 
offended; and which would not be borne 
in the preſent age, when devotion , 
perhaps not more fervent, is more deli- 


c Having produced -one paſſage taken 
by Cowley from Donne, I will recom- 
Ionia: him by another which Milton 

ſeems 
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ſcems to have borrowed: from him. He 
ſays of Goliah, 


His ſpear, the trunk was of a lofty tree, 
Which Nature meant ſome 'tall ies: ih 8 
maſt ſhould be. 


Milton of Satan, | 
His ſpear, to equal which the talleſt p pine 
Hewn on Norwegian hills, to be the maſt 


Of ſome great admiral, were butawand, 
He walk'd with. — - 


? 


His diction was in his own time cen- 


„ 

1— ſured as negligent. He ſeems not to 
| have known, or not to have confidered, 
en that words being arbitrary muſt owe 
n- their power to aſſociation, and have the 
on influence, and that only, which cuſtom 


ns has given them. Language is the dreſs 
L z of 
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of thought; and as the nobleſt a 
or moſt graceful action, would be de- 
graded and obſcured. by a garb appro- 


priated to the groſs employments of 


ruſticks or mechanic ks, ſo the moſt he- 
roick ſentiments will loſe their efficacy, 
and the moſt ſplendid ideas drop their 
magnificence, if they are conveyed by 
words uſed commonly upon low and 
trivial occaſions, debaſed by vulgar 
mouths, . and contaminated by inelegant 
applications. = 
Truth indeed is always truth, and 
reaſon is always reaſon; they have an 


intrinfick and unalterable value, and 
conſtitute that intellectual gold which 
defies deſtruction: but gold may be ſo 
3 | con- 
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; concealed in baſer matter that only a 
chymiſt can recover it, ſenſe may be ſo 


bidden in unrefined and plebeian words 
that none but philoſophers can diſtin- 
guiſh it; and both may be ſo buried in 
impurities, as not to pay the coſt of 
their extraction. 

The diction being the vehicle of the 
ee firſt preſents itſelf to the i in- 
tellectual eye; and if the firſt ap- 
pearance offends, a further knowledge 
is not often ſought. Whatever profeſſes 
nd to benefit by pleaſing, muſt pleaſe at 
an once. The pleaſures of reaſon imply 
and ſomething ſudden and unexpected; that 
ich which elevates muſt always ſurpriſe. 


ſol What is perceived by flow degrees 
on- may gratify us with the conſciouſneſs 
| Ls of 
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of improvement, but will never krike 
with the ſenſe of pleaſure. #82 frm vio 
Of all this, Cowley feems to have 
been without knowledge, or without 
care. He makes no ſelection of words, 


nor ſeeks any neatneſs of phraſe: he has 


no elegancies either lucky or elaborate ; 
as his endeavours were rather to impreſs 
ſentences upon the underſtanding than 
images on the fancy, he has few epi- 
thets, and thoſe ſcattered without pecu- 
liar propriety or nice adaptation. It 
ſeems to follow from the neceſſity of 
the ſubject, rather than the care of the 
writer, that the diction of his heroick 
poem is leſs familiar than that of his 


ſlighteſt writings. He has given not the 


ſame numbers, but the ſame diction to 


the 
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the gentle Anacreon and the nnn 
Pindar. UTR 

His verſification ſeems. to have had 
very little of his care; and if what 
he thinks be true, that his numbers 
are unmuſical only when they are ill 
read, the art of reading them is at 


preſent loſt; for they are commonly 


harſh' to modern ears. He has indeed 


many noble lines, ſuch as the feeble 
care of Waller never could produce. 


The bulk of his thoughts ſometimes 
ſwelled his verſe to unexpected and ine- 
vitable grandeur ; but his excellence of 
this kind is merely fortuitous : he finks 
willingly down to his general careleſſ- 
neſs, and avoids with very little care 


either meanneſs or aſperity. © 


- His 
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Flis contractions are often rugged and 
harſh : 

One flings a mountain, and its ners too 
Torn up with't: 22 4 G2% uu 1 $ 


7 5 . 


Ha rhymes, are very 3 ds by 
pronouns or particles, or the like unim- 
portant words, which diſappoint the ear, 
and deſtroy the energy of the line. 

His combination of different meaſures 
is +. amerimes diſſonant and unpleaſing; : 
he Joins verſes together, of- which the for- 


mer does not ſlide eaſily into the latter. 


| The words do and did, which ſo much 
degrade in preſent eſtimation the line 


that admits them, were in the time 
of Cowley little cenſured or avoided: 


how often he uſed them, and with how 
bac 
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bad an effect, at leaſt to our ears, will 


appear by a paſſage, in which every 
reader will lament to ſee juſt and noble 
thoughts defrauded. of their praiſe hy 


inelegance of language: 


Where honour or where conſcience does 
L 


not bind, 
No other law ſhall ſhackle me. 
Slave to myſelf I ne'er will be; 


Nor ſhall my future actions be confin'd 


By my own preſent mind, 

Who, by reſolves and vows engag d. does 
| ſtand - Stock 0. 
For days, that yet belong to fate, 

Does like an unthrift mortgage his eſtate, 

Before it falls into his hand, 

Tune bondman of the cloiſter ſo, 

All that he does receive does always owe. 

And 
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And ſtill as Time come in, it goes away, 
Not to enjoy, but debts to pay. 

Unhappy ſlave, and pupil to a bell! 

Which his hours' work as well as hours 

I does tell: 


Vnhappy till the laſt, od kind a releaſing 
| knell. 
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1 His 13 lines are often formed of 
| monoſyllables ; but yet they are ſome- 
times ſweet and . | 


He ſays of the Meſfiah, 


Rid the whole earth his deed name 


And reach to world: that muſt not yet be 
| 
| 


found, 


In another place, of David, 


Cz Ox Wi L/ Eo Yo A 

Yet bid him go ſecurely, when he ſends: 
*Tjs Saul that is his foe, and we hid friendi. 
The man who has his God, no aid can lack, 
And we rh bid him go, will 0 him 
- Sack en A e 
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He did not write without ee 
an improved and ſcientifick yerfifica- 
tion; of which it will be beſt to give 
his own account ſubjoined to this 
line, 


Nor can the glory contain aer in 


th endleſs ſpace. 


4+ © 


<< am ſorry that it is neceſſary to ad- 
< moniſh the moſt part of readers, that 
< jt is not by negligence that this verſe is 
<< ſo looſe, long, and, as it were, vaſt; it 
< is to paint in the number the nature 
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His breaft a thick plate Fits be wore. 
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of the thing which it deſcribes, which 


< would have obſerved in divers other 
es places of this poem, that elſe will paſs 
c for very carcleſs verſes: as before, 
And over- runs the neigbb'ring fields with 

violent courſe, 
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| Down' a precipice deep, down be hon tem 


| Bl 


And fl — bis ſolder with fe 


care. 


& In the third, 


Braſs Was bis helmet, bis beots braſs, and 
ber 


43 
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4 In Lk a 
Like fame fair pine eue all i ig 

_ bler wad. et OU zi zi Þ 
And, Hao bl. ο 1, 
Some PTY * racks cu theſe down 
 headlong. 2:4 


And many more: but it is enough to 
<« inſtance in a fe. The thing is, that 
the diſpoſition of words and numbers 
« ſhould be ſuch, as that, out of the or- 
der and ſound of them, the things 
« themſebves may be repreſented. This 
the Greeks were not ſo accurate as to 
bind themſelves ta; neither have our 
<« Engliſh poets obſerved it, for aught 1 
* can find. The Latins (qui mufas, volunt 
« ſeveriores). ſometimes did it, and their 
© prince, Virgo always : in whom the 

cc exanme 


6 COW L E V 
<< examples are innumerable, and taken 
es. notice of by all judicious men; ſo that 
486 it is ſuperfluous to collect them.” 

1 know not whether he has, in many 
of theſe inſtances, attained the repreſen- 
tation or reſemblance that he purpoſes. 
Verſe can imitate only ſound and mo- 
tion. A boundleſs verſe, a headlong verſe, 
and a verſe-of-braſs or of ſtrong braſs, 

| ſeem to compriſe very incongruous and 
Vvaſsociable ideas. What there is pecu- 
har in the ſaund of the line expreſſing 


i! Joſe care, I cannot diſcover; nor why 
| if the pine is taler-in. an Alexandrine than 


| ill : 
14 in ten ſyllables. 
| il But, not to defraud him of His due 


1 i be ka one: nts of re- 
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preſentative verification, which perhaps 
no other Engliſh line can equal: | 

Begin, be bold, and venture'to 10 wiſe, 

He who defers this work from day to 
day, 

Does on a river's bank expecting ſtay | 

Till the whole ſtream that Ap him, 
ſhall be gone, 


Which runs,. and as it runs, for ever ſha!l. 


Tun on. 


Cowley was, I believe, the firſt poet | 


g that mingled Alexandrines at pleaſure 
y with the common heroick of ten ſyllables, 
n and from him Dryden borrowed the 
practice, whether ornamental or licen- 
12 tious. He conſidered- the verſe of 
e- Il twelve ſyllables as elevated and majef- 
e- tick, and has therefore deviated into that 


M mea- 
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any ſtaff was too lyrical for an heroick 


or verſes left imperfe& by the author, 


that this opinion is erroneous may be pro- 


cow rr EY 
meaſure when he ſuppoſes the voice 
heard of the Sup preme Being. 

The Atithor of the Davideis is onde 
mended by Dryden for having Written 
it in couplets, becauſe he diſcovered that 


poem; but this ſeems to have been 
known before by May and Sandys, the 
tranſlators of the Pharſalia and tlie Me- 
tamorphoſes. . 

In the Davideis are ſome hemiftichs, 


in imitation of Virgil, whom he ſuppoſes 
not to have intended to complete thein : 


bably concluded, becauſe this truncation 
is imitated by no ſubſequent Roman 
poet; becauſe Virgil himſelf filled up 


One 
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one broken line in the beat of recita- 


| tion ; 3 becauſe in one the ſenſe i is now 


7 
e 74 8 


unfiniſhed; and becauſe all that can be 


: . 


done by a broken verſe, a line inter- 
tected by. a c refura 3 and a full top, will 
_ equally e effect. | 


Of triplets | in his Davideis he makes 


00 uſe, , and perhaps did not at firſt 
think them allowable ; 7 but he appears 
| afterwards, to have changed his mind, 
for in the verſes on the government of 

Cromwel he inlerts them liberally with 

great happineſs. | 


After ſo much criticiſm on his Poems, 


the Effays v which accompany them muſt 
not be forgotten. 


What is | faid by 


Sprat of his conyerſation, that no- man 
: could draw from it any ſuſpieion of - 
his excellence in poetry, may be n 


M2 to 


7 : are natural, and his ftile has-a ſmooth 


"> 
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to be compoſitions. N. 0 author e\ ever 


kept his verſe and bis proſe at a greater 
diſtance from each other. His thoughts 


and placid equability, which has never 
yet obtained its due commendation. 
i othing i is far-ſought, or hard-laboured; | 
but all is eaſy without feebleneſs, and 
familiar without groſſneſs. 

It has been obſerved by Felton, in his 
 Eflay on the Claſficky, that Cowley was 
beloved by every Muſe chat he courted; 
and that he has rivalled the Ancients in 
every kind of poetry but tragedy. 

It may be affirmed, without any en- 
nds fervour, thet he brought to 
his poetick labours a mind replete with 


leaming, and that his pages are embel- 
C | liſhed 


e O. L E xX. ug 
liſhed with all the ornaments which books 
could ſupply ; that he was the firſt who 


imparted to Engliſh numbers the enthu- 
ſiaſm of the greater ode, and the gaiety 


of the leſs ; that he was equally qualified 


for ſpritely ſallies, and for lofty flights; 
that he was among thoſe who freed 
- tranſlation from ſervility, and inſtead of 
following his author at a diſtance, walked 
by his fide; and that if he left verſifica- 
tion yet improvable, he left likewiſe 


from time to time ſuch ſpecimens of 


excellence as enabled lucceeding poets 


to improve it. 
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DMUND 8 S R Was born 
on the third of March, 160 555 at 
Colthill in Hertfordſhire, His, 4 father 
was. Robert Waller, Eſquire, of Ag 


33310 


mondeſharn | in Buckinghamſhire, whole 


family. was originally a branch, of the 


3 2 2 


Kentiſh Wallers ; 3 and his mother Was 


Ss 3 


the daughter, of John Hampden, ot 
Hampden in the ſame county, and 
ſiſter to Hampden, the zealot c of rebel 
lion. 
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His father died while he was yet an 


infant, but left him an yearly income 
of three thouſand five hundred pounds; . 
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which, rating together the value of 
money and the-euſtoms of life, we may 
reckon more than equiyalent to ten 
thouſand at the preſent time. 

Ile w was educated, by the care of his 
mother, at Faton; ; and removed af. 
terwards to King's 8 College in Cam- 


bridge. He was ſent to parliament ; in 
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his *eightcenth, if not in his fixteenth 
year, and frequented the court of James 
the Firſt,” where he heard a very re- 


markable converſation, which the writer 
of the Life prefixed to his Works, who 
Teens to have been well informed of 


Tata, though he may ſometimes err in 


4 
%, 


chrono- 


— 


W IIA 


chronology, has en 1 bn 


bly a#itain,  * %% (l 38117 ol N i 

cc He found Dr. Andrews, bioß of | 
« Wincheſter, and Dr. Neale, biſhop of 
* Durham, ſtanding behind his Ma- 


« jeſty's chair; and there happened 


« ſomething extraordinary,” continues . 
this writer, “ in the converſation thoſe © 
« prelates had with the king, on which 


Mr. Waller did often reflect. His 


« majeſty aſked the biſhops; * My lord, 


eee 1 rake an fajets ney 


When 1 Want it it, wWi without all this for- 


„ mality of parliament? The biſhop 


of Durham readily anſwered, God 
forbid; Sir, but you thould : you are 
the breath of our noſtrils.“ Where- 


Gf ape the king turned and ſaid to 


b 2 4 the 


his anfrer, anch the wit of it ſec 


« fays, his lordſhip in, confuſion, but B 
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dhe biſhop of Wincheſter, 20 Well, 
«© my lord, what ſay you? « Sir, re- 
« plied the biſhop, I haye no kill to 
* Judge of parliamentary caſes,” The 
«« king: anſwered, No put-offs, my 
+ lord; anſwer me preſently. Then, 
4. Sir, fajd he, Ithink it is lawful for 
5 ven ig take my brother-Neale's. Mo- 


aid the company | was pleaſed, with 


< aa the king ; for, a certain lord 
cried ut, Oh, my lord, they ſay 
Nu lig with, my lady.” 4] <6 No, Sir, 


<.hke, her company, becauſe ſhe has ſo 
much wit.“ n then, ſays, the 
s 5 | 6 king, 


as it appea! 


Ring, d& pte flot ti with ny bord 


« bf Wincheſter there?! ? 
- Waller's political and poettetklffe ber 


| 820 nearly togetller⸗ In his eigliteertlt 


year he wrote the poem that appears Hit 


in his werks, on e the Prine 's Eſcapt 
e at St. Andeto;“ a piece which Jufti- 
fies the 0 rvatit 


vation made. by one of Bis 
editors, chit BE attained; by 4 faicity 
like inſtinct, & ftile Which perhaps. III 
never be obſolete; and that, 0 were ve 


to judge only By: the wording, we 


&© cd not Kno-§? What. Was wrote © at 
twenty, and! wHar ar fourſcor . Ffis 
rerfification was in his firſt tay! wa 

ars in His laſt performailee.” By 
the peruſal of Fairfax's tranflatiofl öf 


Tan to which, as Dry den relates, he 


bg. Con- 
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confeſſed himſelf indebted for the 
eee of his numbers, and, by his 
own nicety of obſervation, he had al- 
ready formed ſuch a ſyſtem of metrical 
harmony as he never afterwards much 
needed, or mu ch endeavour red to im- 
prove. Denham corrected his numbers 


by experience, and gained ground gra- 


qually upon the ryggedneſs of his age; 


but what was acquired by Denham, was 


inherited by Waller. 1 | 
The next Poem, of dich the fabjeR 


; ſeems to fix the time, is ſuppoſed by 
Mr. F enton to be the Addreſs to the 
Queen, which he conſiders as congra- 
wn tulating her arrival, in Waller's twen- 

tieth year. He is apparently miſtaken; 


tor: the mention of the [nation's obliga- 


5 pn tions 


WALDLDDUEPE WW: 2 
tions to her frequent pregnancy „proves 
that it was written when ſhe had brought: 
many children. We have therefore no 
date of any other :poetical production 
before that which the murder of the 
duke of Buckingham occaſioned : the 
ſteadineſs with which the king received a 
the news in the chapel, deferved indeed 
to be reſcued from oblivion. 374 OF 1. WAs. 

Neither of theſe pieces ſeem to have 
been the ſudden effuſion of fancy. 
In one the prediction of the marriage 
with the princeſs of France, which muſt 
have been written after the event; in 
the other, the promiſes of the king's: 
kindneſs. to the deſcendants of | Bucking- 
ham, which could not be known till it 
had appeared by its effects; . that 

b 4 FE, 


— 
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tima was taken for reviſion and impr 
ment. It is net 6 
were puhliſhed till they appeared long 
aſterwards with other poems. 110 nh 

Waller was not one 2 iclolaters 


tens bby mberitance, he took care: 


early to grow richen bt marrying Mrs. 
Banks, a great heireſs in the city; whom: 
the intereſt of the court Was employed 
to obtain for Mr. eb Having 
brought him a for, who died young, 
and a 3 who- was. afterwards 


Aae of abour fre. and ee en 
CCC 
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and wealthy, to _—_— — With 
another marriage. hott He 
Being toe yon e e 
probably tee vain te think bimſelf re 
fiſtibla, ke fixed bis hęart, perhaps 

f fondly and half ambitiouſſy, upon 
the lady Dorothea Sidney, eldeſt daugh- 
ter of the earl of Leieeſter, wham he 
courted by all the poetry in Which Sa. 
wed from the. Latin appellation of /agar;,. 
and implies, if it means any thing a 
ſpiritleſs mildneſs, and dull good- nature, 
ſuch as excites rather tenderneſs chan 
eſteem, and ſuch as, though always 
treated 1 e never hong red 


w W AI IE E R M 
Viet he deſcribes Sachariſſa as a 
ſublime predominating beauty, of lofty 
charms, and imperious influence, on 
whom he looks with amazement rather 
than fondneſs, whoſe chains he wiſhes, 
though in vain, to break, and whoſe pre- 
ſence is wine that inflames to madneſs. 
His acquaintance with this high-born 
dame gave wit no opportunity of boaſt- 
ing its influence; the was not to be ſub- 
dued by the powers of verſe, but re- 
jected his addreſſes, it is ſaid, with diſ- 
dain, and drove him away to ſolace his 
diſappointment with Amoret or Phillis. 
She married in 1639 the earl of Sun- 
derland, who died at Newberry in the 
king's cauſe ; and, in her old age, meet- 


ng ſomewhere with Waller, aſked him, 
when 


1 1. II 11 wu 
hen he would again write ſuch verſes 
upon her; When you are as young, 
Madam, ſaid he, and as enen 
you were then. Hr ei 36. 
In this part of his life it was cha he 
was known to Clarendon, among the 
_ reſt of the men Who were eminent in 
that age for genius and | literature; but 
known ſo little to his advantage, that 
they who read his character will not 
much condemn Sachariſſa, that ſhe did 
not deſcend from her rank to his em- 
braces, nor think every excellence com- 
priſed in Wit. nt 366 i Had RAY 
The de: was, end; ot] inen 
but his uncommon qualifications, though 
they had no power upon hex, recom: 
mended him to the moſt illuſtrious 


ſcholars 
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ſchotars and ſtateſmen; and undeubte diy 
many beauties of that time, however 
they might receive his love; were proud 
of his praiſes. Who they were; hom 
be dignifies with poetieal names, can- 
not now be kewn. Amofet, accord. 
ing to Mr; Fenton, was the lady Sophia 
Murray. Perhaps by traditions -preſerved 
From the' verſes worltten at Penſhurſt, 
ir has been coflected that Be diverted 
his diſappointment by à voyage; and 
his biographers, from. his pbem on the 
Whales, think it not improbable that 
he viſited the Bermudas; but it ſeems 
much more likely that he ſhould! amuſe 
. himſelf with forming an imagitiary 
ſeene, chan that ſo important an inci- 
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dent, a 28 a Viſit: to America, ſhduld have 
been 1 e in ri K 
Rilit i. eh imo L 2617] 
From His 3 n 
fifth year, he wrote his pieces on the 
Reduction of Sallee; on the Reparation 
of St. Paul's; to the King on his Navy; 
the panegyrick on the Queen Mother; 
the two poems to the earl of Northum- 
berland ; and perhaps others, of which 
the time cannot be diſcovere. 
When he had loft all hopes of Sacha- 
riſſa, he. looked round him for an eaſier 
conqueſt, and gained a lady of the 
family of Breſſe, or Breaux. The time 
of his marriage is not. exactly known. 
It bas not been diſcovered that this wife I 


was won by his poetry; nor is any 
thing 


thing told of her, but that ſhe 3 
him many children. He doubtleſs 
praiſed many whom he would have 
been afraid to marry; and perhaps mar- 
ried one whom he would have been 
aſhamed to praiſe. Many qualities con- 
tribute to domeſtick happineſs, upon 
which poetry has no colours to beſtow ; 
and many. airs and ſallies may delight 
imagination, which he who flatters them 
never can approve. There are charms 
made only for diſtant admiration. No 
ſpectacle is nobler than a blaze. 
Of this wife, his biographers have re- 
| corded that * him five Tone: 1 
eight daughters. | 
During the Jong inceral ba 
cd he is rep 


ä *. 


ys 


them. irn CEE 4 ii 
When the parliament was call 
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thoſe with whom it Was moſt honourable 


to converſe, and enjoying an exuberant 


fortune, with that independence and 


| liberty. of ſpeech and conduct, which 


wealth ought always to produce. He 


was however conſidered as the kinſman 
of Hampden, and was therefore ſup- 


poſed by the courtiers not to favour 


* 
? + | : 


ed, in 
1640, it appeared that Waller's politi- 
cal character had not been miſtaken. 
The king's demand of a ſupply, pro- 
duced one of thoſe noiſy ſpeeches which 
diſaffection and diſcontent regularly dic- | 
tate; a ſpeech filled with hyperbolical 
complaints of imaginary grievances. 
They, ſays he, who think themſelves 


&« already 
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<< already undone can never apprehend 
< themſelves in danger, and they who 
% have nothing left can ever give 
„freely. Political truth is equally in 
danger from the praifes of courtiers, 
_ He then proceeds to rail at the cler 
gy, being fure at that time of a fa- 
wourable audience. His topick is fuch 
eufation of acting and preaching, only 
for preferment: and he exhorts the 
a ſentiment; Waller has in this ſprech 
quoted Hooker in one paſſage; and in 
in quoting. 
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quoting. Religion,” ſays Waller, 


<« ought to be the firſt thing in our pur- 
e poſe and defires ; but that which is 
« firſt in dignity is not always to pre- 


< cede in order of time; for well- 


being ſuppoſes a being; and the firſt 


impediment which men naturally en- 
e deavour to remove, is the want of 


« thoſe things without which they can- 


« not ſubſiſt. God firſt afügned unto 


Adam maintenance of life, and gave 
him a title to the reſt of the creatures 
c before he appointed a law to obſerve.” 

« God firſt affigned Adam, ſays 
Hooker, « maintenance of life, and then 
« appointed him a law to obſerve.--True 
< jt is, that the kingdom of God muff 
be the firſt thing "ir in our purpoſe and 


C « deſires; 
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cc defires ; but inaſmuch as a righteous» 
* life preſuppoſeth life, inaſmuch as to 
<« live virtuouſly it is impoſſible, ex- 
e cept we live; therefore the firſt im- 
« pediment which naturally we endea- 
« your to remove is penury, and want 
* of things without which we cannot 
ec live.” Bu I: ſect. 9 | 

The ſpeech is vehement; ; but. the 
great poſition, | that grievances ought 
to be redreſſed before ſupplies are 
granted, is agreeable enough to law 
and reaſon: nor was Waller, if his bio- 
grapher may be credited, ſuch an ene- 
my to the king as not to wiſh his diſ- 
trefles lightened ; for he relates, that 
_ © the king ſent particularly to Waller, 
5 to ſecond his demand of ſome ſubfi- 


66 dies 


dies to pay off the army; and Sir 


«a Henry Vane obj ecting againſt firſt 


voting a ſupply, becauſe the king 


Could not accept unleſs it came up 

«to his proportion, Mr. Waller ſpoke 
« earneſtly to Sir Thomas Jermyn,comp- ö 
« troller of the houſehold, 'to fave his 
maſter from the effects of ſo bold a 
« falfity; © for, he faid, I am but a coun- 
* try gentleman, and cannot pretend to 
Know the king's mind :” but Sir Tho- 
«© mas durft not contradict the ſecre- 
« tary ; and his ſon, the earl of St. Al- 


' « bans, afterwards told Mr. Waller, that 


c is ES" cowardice ruined the 
Me is bojohe oa) ane 

In the Long Parliament; which, un- 
happily for the nation, met Nov. 3, 


C.2 1640, 
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1640, Waller repreſented Agmondeſham 

the 1 third time; and was conſidered by 

the diſcontented party as a man ſuffi- 

cientiy truſty and acrimonious to be ; 
employed in managing the proſecution 

of, judge Crawley, , for his opinion in 
favour of ſhip- money; and his ſpeech 
ſhews that he did not diſappoint, their 
expectations. He was probably the 
more ardent, as his uncle Hampden had 
been particularly engaged ip the diſpute, | 
and by a ſentence which ſeems gene- 
rally to be thought „ e par- 
ticularly injured. 

He was not ATR A I to | bis 
party, nor adopted all their opinions, 
When. the great queſtion, whether Epiſ- 
ce to be aboliſhed, was de- 
bated, | 


"E 
1 


bated, he ſpoke againſt the innovation ſo 
coolly, ſo reaſonably,. and ſo firmly, 
that it is not without great injury to 
his name that his ſpeech, which was as 
follows, has been hitherto omitted in 
his works: | 

* There is no doubt but the ſenſe 
of what this nation hath ſuffered from 
*« the- preſent biſhops, hath produced: 
« theſe complaints ; and the apprehen- 
« ſions men have of ſuffering the like, 
in time to come, make ſo many defire 
« the taking away of epiſcopacy : but 
© I conceive it is poſſible that we may 
« not, now, take a right meaſure of the 

m This ſpeech has been retrieved, from a paper 


printed at that time, by the writers of the Parlia- 
mentary . 
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8 minds of the people by their peti- 
e tions; for, when they fubſcribed them, 
« the biſhops were armed with a dan- 
0 gerous commiſſion of making new 


< canons, impoſing new oaths, and the 


« like ; but now we have diſarmed them 
of that power. Theſe petitioners, 
« lately, did look upon epiſcopacy as a 


* beaſt armed with horns and claws; 
= but Now that We have cut and pared 


them, (and may, if we ſee cauſe, yet 
« reduce it into narrower bounds) it may, 
« perhaps, be more agreeable. How- 
ih loeyer, if they be ſtill in paſſion, it be- 
& comes us ſoberly to conf{:der the right 
« uſe and antiquity thereof ; and not to 


66 comply further with a general deſire, 


« than may ſtand with a general good. 
5 2 6 


% We have already ſhewed, that 
« epiſcopacy, and the evils thereof, are 
„ mingled like water and oil; we 
«© have alſo, in part, ſevered them; 
« but I believe you will find, that 


« our laws and the preſent government 


c of the church are mingled like wine 
« and water; ſo inſeparable, that the 
“ abrogation of, at leaſt, a hundred of 
« our laws is defired in theſe petitions. 
© ] have often heard a noble anſwer of 


the Lords, commended in this houſe, 


eto a propofition of like nature, but 
« of leſs conſequence; they gave no 
« other reaſon of their refuſal but this, 
4 Nolumus mutare Leges Angliæ: it was 
* the biſhops who ſo anſwered then; 
* and it would become the dignity and 


C 4 cc wil- 


* wiſdom of this houſe to anſwer the 
25 people, now, with a Nolumus mutare. 

I ſee ſome are moved with a num- 
ber of hands againſt the biſhops ;" 
«© which, I confeſs, rather inclines me 
* to their defence: for I look upon 
* epiſcopacy as a counterſcarp, or out- 
work; which, if it be taken by this 
« aſſault of the people, and, withall, 
6“ this myſtery | once revealed, That wwe 
* muſt deny them nothing wohen they 'afh 
eit thus in troops, we may, in the next 
place, have as hard a taſk to defend 
our property, as we have lately had 
« to, recover it from the Prerogative. 
© If, by multiplying hands and peti- 
© tions, they prevail for an equality in 
« things eccleſiaſtical, the next demand 


cc per- 
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ce perhaps may be Lex Agraria, the like 
« equality in things temporal. 

The Roman ſtory tells us, That 
cc when. the people began to flock about 
ce the ſenate, and were more curious to 
direct and know what was done, than 
to obey, that Commonwealth ſoon. 
came to ruin: their Legem'rogare grew 
quickly to be a Legem ferre; and af- 
&,terg when their legions had found that 
« they could make a Dictator, they ne- 
cc ver ſuffered the ſenate to have a voice 
any more in ſuch election. 

I theſe great innovations proceed, 
I ſhall expect a flat and level in learn- 


ing too, as well as in church-prefer- 
e ments: Honos alit Artes. And though 
it be true, that grave and pious men 

ml | 3 | * 
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do ſtudy for learning- ſake, and em- 
ͤäbrace virtue for itſelf; yet it is as 
< true, that youth, which is the ſeaſon 
when learning is gotten, is not with- 
« out ambition; nor will ever take pains 


“ to excell in any thing, when there is 


not ſome hope of excelling others in 
reward and dignity.- 
There are two reaſons chiefly al- 
© leged againſt our TION. 
mene. 7 74 

Firſt, en which, as ſome 
*© men think, points out another form. 

Second, The abuſes of the A 

* n - 

« For Scripture; I will not diſpute it 
*in this place; but I am confident 
that, whenever an equal diviſion of 


lands 


* 


it 
It 
of 
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« lands and goods ſhall be deſired, there 
4 will be as many places in Scripture 


found out, which ſeem to favour that; 


* as there are now alleged againſt the 


«« prelacy or preferment in the church. 
And, as for abuſes, where you are 


« now, in the Remonſtrance, told, what 
« this and that poor man hath ſuffered 
« by the biſhops, you may be pre- 
« ſented with a thouſand: inſtances of 
“ poor men that have received hard 


c meaſure from their landlords; and 


of worldly goods abuſed, to the in- 
jury of others, and diſadvantage of 


i the owners. 

„ And therefore, Mr. 1 my 
« humble motion is, That we may fet- 
« tle men's minds herein; and, by a 


* q ueſ- 
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“ queſtion, declare our reſolution, 15 
* reform, that is, not 10 aboli 105 . 


& copacy. 
It cannot but be withed: that ts, who 


could ſpeak in this manner, had been 


able to act with ſpirit and uniformity. 


When the Commons began to ſet the 
royal authority at open defiance; Waller 
is ſaid to have withdrawn from the 
houſe, and to have returned with the 
king's permiſſion; and, hen the king ſet 
up his ſtandard, he ſent him a thouſand 


broad- pieces. He continued, however, 


to fit in the rebellious conventicle; but 
ſpoke, ſays Clarendon, „with great 


« ſharpneſs and freedom, which, now 
* there was no danger of being out- 
& yoted, was not reſtrained; and there- 


© fore 


L UER 2 
fore uſed as an argument againſt thoſe” 
« who were gone upon pretence that 
they were not ſuffered to deliver their 
ce opinion freely | in the houſe, which' 
could not be believed, when all men 
© knew what liberty Mr. Waller took, 
« and ſpoke every day with impunity 


<« againſt. the ſenſe and een | 
= KL the houſe.” | | | 


Waller, as he continued to ſit, was 
tone of the commiſſioners nominated by 


* 


| the parliament to treat with the king 
„at Oxford; and when they were pre- 
t ſented, the king ſaid to him,“ Though" 
t“ you are the laſt, you are not the low 
( eſt nor the leaſt in my favour.” Whit- 


lock, who, being another of the com- 


— miffioners, was witneſs of this kindneſs, 


imputes 


2 
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imputes it to the king's knowledge of the 
plot, in which Waller appeared after- 
wards to have been engaged againſt the 
parliament. Fenton, with equal pro- 
bability, believes that his attempt to 
promote the royal canſe aroſe from his 
ſenſibility of the King's tenderneſs. 
Whitlock ſays nothing of his behaviour 
at Oxford: he was ſent with ſeveral 
others to add pomp to the commiſſion; 
but was not one of thoſe to whom the 
_truſt of treating was imparted. 

* he engagement, known by the name 
of Waller s plot, was. ſoon afterwards 
diſcovered: Waller had a brother-in- 
law, T omkyns, who was clerk of the 
Queen's council, and at the ſame time 


had a very numerous acquaintance, and 


Ei ent | great 


WAI LE ax 
great influence, in the 1 city. Waller 
and he, converſing with great conf- 
dence, told both their own ſecrets. and 
thoſe of their friends; and, ſurveying 
the wide extent of their converſation, 
imagined that they found in the majo- 
rity of all ranks great diſapprobation of 
the violence of the Commons, and unwil- 
lingneſs to continue the war. They 
knew that many favoured the king, 
whoſe fear concealed their loyalty; and 
many defired peace, though they durſt 
not oppoſe the clamour for war; and 
they imagined that if thoſe who had 
theſe good intentions could be informed 
of their own ſtrength, and enabled by 
intelligence to act together, they might 
overpower the fury of ſedition, by re- 

fuſing 
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fuſing to comply with the ordinance for 
the twentieth part, and the other taxes 
levied for the ſupport of the rebel army, 
and by uniting wn numbers in a Wat 
tion for peace. 70 19 - 117 
Lord Conway joined in the e 
and, as Clarendon imagines, inciden- 
dentally mingled, as he was à ſoldier, 
ſome martial hopes or projects, which 
however were only mentioned, the main 
.defign being to bring the loyal inhabi- 
-tants to the knowledge of each other; 
„ for which purpoſe there was to be ap- 
Pieointed one in every diſtrict, to diſtin- 
9 guiſh the friends of the king, the ad- 
herents to the parliament, and the neu- 
trals. How far they proceeded does 
not appear; the reſult of their enquiry, | 
1 þ .AS 
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as Pym declared, was, that within the 
walls for one that was for them, there 


were three againſt them; but that with- 


out the walls for one that was againſt : 
them, there were three for them. Whe- 
ther this was ſaid from knowledge 
or gueſs, was perhaps never enquired. 

It is the opinion of Clarendon, that 


in Waller's plan no violence or ſan- 


guinary reſiſtance was compriſed; that 
he intended only to abate the confi- 
dence of the rebels by publick decla- 
rations, and to weaken their power by 
an oppoſition to new ſupplies. This, in 
calmer times, and more than this, is 
done without fear; but ſuch was the acri- 
mony of the commons, that no method 
of obſtructing them was ſafe. 

d About 


M HHN 

Abbt this time Another deſign was 
formned by Sir Nicholas Criſpe, a than 
of loyalty that deſerves perpetual re- 
membranee; when he was a merchant 
in the city, he gave and procured 
the king, in his exigencies, an hundred 
thouſand pounds; and, when he was 


driven from the Exchange, raiſed A re- 


n and commanded . 1 

Sir Nicholas flattered himſelf With an 
opinion, that fome proy cation would 
fo much exaſperate, or ſome opportu 
nity ſo much encourage, the king's 
friends, in the city, that they would 
break out in open reſiſtance, 'and then 
would want only a lawful ſtandard, and 
an authoriſed commander; and ex- 
Km from the King, whoſe judgment 
vielded 


Nun © 
yielded to importunity, 2, commiſſion 
of array, directed to uch 35 he-Shought 
proper to nominate, which was, ſent to 


London by the lady Auhigney. , She 


knen gt what. ſhe carried, but was todeli- 


ver it on the communication of a certain 


token which Sir Nicholas imparted. 
i This commiſſion could be only in- 
tended-to, lie ready till the time thou 1d 
require it. To have attem pted 1 to raiſe 
any forces, would have been certain de- 
ſtruction: it could be of uſe only when 
the forges ſhould appear. This was, 
however, an act preparatory to martial 


baſlility. Criſpe would undoubtedly | 
have put an end to the ſeſſion of Parlia- 
ment, had his ſtrength been equal to 
bis zeal; and out of the deſi ſign of Criſpe, 


d 2 which 


Minn 
Fry involved very ii little danger, and 
chat of Willer, Which Was an act purely 
civil, they coltipounel "hor & and 
ee 15%; 264. e bene 
The diſcovery of wine dest 15 
variouſſy related. In Clarendon's Hifto- 
ry it is told, char a Tervant ae 
lurking behind the hangitigs when his 
maſter was in conference . ith Waller, 
heard enough to qualify Bim for an in- 
former, and carried ds intelligence to 
Pym. N A manuſcript, quoted in the 
Life of Waller, relates, that < he was 


<c © betraye ed by his fiſter Price, and her 

e preſbyterian chaplain Mr. Goode, 
who ſtole ſome of bis papers; and 
0 if he had not firangely dreamed the 
N night before, "ye" his © fiſter had 


# wy 
25 4 14 
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4 betrayed him, and thereupon burn 
«the reſt of his papers by the fire that 


« was left in his chimney, he had cer. 


« tainly loſt his life by it.“ The. queſ. 
tion cannot be decided. It is: not un- 


reaſonable to believe that the men in 
power, receiving intelligence from the 


ſiſter, would employ the ſervant of 
T omkyns to; liſten at the conference, 
that they might avoid an act fo! offen- 
five as that of deſtroyi ing the brother by 


the fiſter's teſtimony. E850 val) i 


The plot was: Publiſhed, in the moſt 
cerrifick manner. On the 34ſt of May, 


at a ſolemn faſt, when they were liſten- 


ing to the ſermon, / a meſſenger entered 


the church, and-communicated+his er- 


rand to Pym, who whiſpered-it to others 
d 3 that 
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chat were placed 'near him, and then 
went with them our of the church, 
leaving the reſt in ſolicitude and amaze- 
ment. They immediately ſent guards 
to proper places, and that night appre- 
- hended Tomkyns and Waller; ; having 
yet traced nothing but that letters Had 
been intercepted, from which it ap- 
peared that the parliament and the! elty 
were ſoon to be delivered into en 
of the cabalierz. n 
They perhaps yet knew little them- 
ſelves, beyond ſome general and indiſ- 
tinct notices. © But Waller,” ſays Cla- 
rendon, * was'ſo confounded with fear, 
that he confeſſed whatever he had 
© heard, ſaid, thought, or ſeen; all 
« that he knew of himſelf, and all 
. 3 5 7 « that 


* 


— - 0” 


wallit* + 
ed of others, without 


0 conceabog any perſon of what degree 
or quality ſoever, or any diſcoutle 


Which he had ever upon any occaſion 
< entertained with them; what ſuch and 


e ſuch ladies of great honour, to whom, 
upon the credit of, his wit and great 
« reputation, he had been admitted, had 


the proceedings in rhe houſes, and 
% how they had encouraged him to op- 


ec poſe them; what correſpondence and 


_ © intercourſe they had with ſome mi- 


* niſters of ſtate at Oxford, and ho 


. © they conveyed all intelligence thi- 
ther.“ He accuſed the earl of Port- 
land and, lord Conway as co-operating 
in the tranſaction; and teſtified that 


d 4 the 
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the earl of Northumberland had de- 
clared himſelf diſpoſed in favour of any. 
attempt that might check the violence 
of the — and reconcile them 
to the king. 

He eee confeſſed much, 
which they could never have diſeovered, 
and perhaps ſomewhat which they would 
wiſh to have been ſuppreſſed; for it is 
| inconvenient, in the conflict of factions, 
to have that. diſaffe&tion Known which 
- cannot ſafely be puniſhed. me 

Tomkyns was ſeized on the ſame 
night with Waller, and appears like- 
"wile to have partaken of his cowardice ; 
for he gave notice of Crifpe's eommiſ- 
fion of array, of which Clarendon ne- 
ver knew how it was diſeovered . Tom- 
Is _ kyns 
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kyns. ory been ſent with the token ap- 
pointed, to demand it from lady Aubig-- 
ney, and: had buried it in his garden, 
where, by his direction, it was dug 
up; and thus the rebels obtained, what 
Clarendon confeſſes them to _ had, 
the original copy. | 15 

I[t can raiſe no 3 that Bon 
formed one plot out of theſe, two de- 
figns, however remote from each other, 
when they ſaw the ſame agent em- 
ployed in both, and found the commiſ- 
ſion of array in the hands of him who 
was employed in collecting the opinions 
and affections of the people. ke 

Of the plot, thus combined, they 
took care to make the moſt. They ſent 
* among the citizens to tell them of 

1 their 


5 > aids; and inform them, that the de- 


nent danger, and WEE 
fen was to ſeize the © lord mayor and 
t al the committee of | militia, and 
would not ſpare one of them.” They 

Irew up a vow and covenant, to be taken 
by every member of either houſe, by 
Which he declared his deteſtation of all 
| "conſpiracies againſt the parliament, and 
his reſolution to detect and oppoſe 
them. They then appointed a day of 
| thankſf giving for this wonderful deli- 
very; which ſhut out, ſays Clarendon, 
all doubts whether there had been ſuch 
e . Was 


1 deliverance, and whether he 
den or fictitious. 63:29 
On June 17, the earl of Portland and 


den ee were commind one to 
405 5 5 the 


the 
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the cuſtody of the mayor, and the other 
of the ſheriff; but tbeir Are and 
goods were not ſeized... 

Walker war 0619-66" ing — 
deeper in ignothiny.” The eatt of Port- 


land and lord Conway denied the 


charge, and there was no evidence 
againſt them but the confeſſion of Wal- 
ler, of which undoubtedly many would 
be inclined to queſtion the veracity. 


With theſe doubts he was ſo much ter- 


rified, that he endeavoured to perſuade 
Portland to a declaration like his own, 
by a letter extant in Penton's edition.- 
« But for me,” fays he, « you had ne- 


ver known any thing of this buſineſs, 


which was prepared for another; and: 
« therefore I cannot imagine why you 
| &« ſhould 
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6 hoo hide it ſo. far as to contract 
* your, own ruin by concealing it, and 
15 3 unreaſonably to hide that 
truth, which, without you, already is, 
5 and, will, every day be made more, 
Fo < manifeſt Can you imagine yourſelf 
bound in honour. to keep that ſecret, 
which is already revealed by another; 
< or poſſible, it ſhould, ill, be. a ſecret, 
«< „which is known to one of the other 
«(ex ?—If you /perſiſt, to be .cruel to 
825 [« yourſelf for, their ſakes who, deſerve 
it not, it will, nevertheleſs be made 
<< appear, ere long, I fear, to your ruin. 
Surely, if. J had the happineſs to wait 
on you, 1 could move you to com- 
; *© paſſionate. both yourſelf. and me, who, 
» delperagt, as my caſe is, am deſirous 
cc to 


TW 


TY 


witurl#f #& 
«to die with the honour! of” being . 


Known to have declarèd the rruth. 
. You have no feaſon to côntend to 


hide what is already revealed incon- 


«-fiderately t to throw away Fourfelf, for 


the intereſt of others, to whom you : 


are leſs has than . are aware 
& bf. r FALLS? V21HAED 
This perfuaſion ſeems to have had little 
effect. Portland ſent (June 20) a let- 
ter to the Lords, to tell them, that he 
is in cuſtody, as he conceives, with- 
out any charge; ; and that, by what 
„Mr. Waller hath threatened him with 
«fince” he was impriſoned, he doth ap- 
prehend : a very cruel, long, and. ruin- 
« ous reſtraint: He therefore prays, 


< that ke navy not find the effects of 


e Mr. 


40 
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< Ms. Waller's threats, by a long and 
4 «< cloſe. impriſonment; but may be 
e ſpeedily. brought to a legal trial, and 
* then he is confident the vanity and 
4 falſchood of thoſe informations which 
VP bare hren given _—_ bim will ap- 


In eee of this e ** 
Lords ordered Portland and Waller to 
be —— when the one repeated 
chis charge, and the other his denial 
The examination of the plot being con- 
tinued (Juby 1), Thinn, uſber of the 
Houſe of Lords, depoſed, that Mr. Wal. 
ler having had a conference with the 
Jord c in an upper roam,  Jord 

Nana hen q came down, Do 
„ menthe wette: lord North 


IN cc Andern 


Wal DU EM ax 
zerland, that Mr. Waller has ex- 
« tremely preſſed me to ſave my aan 
« life and his, by throwing the blame 
upon tlie lord eee and mo "_ 
« of Northumberland.” ior" ba: 

Waller, in his 3 tells 
him of the reaſons,” which he could 
urge with reſiſſleſs efficacy in a per- 
ſonal conference; but he over - rated his 
own oratory: his vehemence, whether 
of perſuaſion or — was returned 
with contempt. 5017 T7 U 

One of his ae with Portland 
is, that the ꝓlot is already known to a 
woman. This woman -was doubtleſs 
lady Aubigny, 'who,-upon-this occaſion, 
Was n to cuſtody; but who, in 
S 2 | 
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reality, when ſhe delivered the commiſ. 
ſion; knew not what it was. 

e parliament thaw | hides 
apainft the conſpirators,” and commit- 

ted their trial to a council of War. 
Tomkyns and Chaloner were hanged 
near their o doors. Tomkyns, when 

he came to die, faid it was a fooliſh 22 
neſs and indeed there ſeems: to have 
been no hope that it mould eſcape 
diſcovery ; for though never more than 
three met at a time, yet a deſign ſo - 
extenſive muſt, by neceſſity, be com- 


municated to many, who could not be 
expected to be all faithful, and all pru- iſ « 
dent. Chaloner was attended at this 1 
execution by Hugh Peters. 1 


1 ee eee 4 The 
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The earl of Northumberland being too 
great for proſecution, was only once 
examined before the Lords. The earl 
of Portland and lord Conway, perſiſting 
to deny the charge, and no teſtimony 
but Waller's yet appearing againſt 


them, were, after a long impriſonment, 


admitted to bail. Haſſel, the king's 
meſſenger, who carried the letters to 
Oxford, died the night before his trial. 
Hampden was kept in priſon to the 
end of his life. They whoſe names 


were inſerted in the commiſſion of ar- 
ray were not capitally puniſhed; as it 
could not be proved that they had con- 
ſented to their own nomination ; but 
they were conſidered as malignants, and 
their eſtates were ſeized. 8 

5 e « Waller, 
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- T Waller, though confeſſedly,” ſuys 
Clarendon, “ the moſt guilty, with in- 
« credible diſſimulation affected ſuch a 
*<, remorſe of conſcience, that his trial 
4 was put off, out of. Chriſtian oompaſ- 
66 ſion, till he might recover his under- 
“ ſtanding.” What uſe he made of 
this interval, with what liberality and 
acceſs. he diſtributed flattery and mo- 
ney, and how, when he was brought 
{July 4) before the houſe, he confeſſed 
and lamented, and ſubmitted and im- 


plored, may be read in the Hiſtory of 

the Rebellion, (B. vii.) The ſpeech, 

to which Clarendon aſcribes the preſer- 

vation of his dear-bought life, is inſerted 
an his-works. The great hiſtorian, how- 

ever, ſeems to have been miſtaken in 

re- 


N 
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| relating that he prevailed in the princi- 
pal part of his ſupplication, not to be 
a tried by a Council of War ; for, according 

to Whitlock, he was by expulſion from 
- WM the houſe abandoned to the tribunal 
. which he ſo much dreaded, and being 
f tried and condemned, was reprieved by 
d WM Effex; but after a year's .impriſonment, 
J- in which time reſentment grew leſs. acri- 
ht monious, paying a fine of ten thouſand 
xd WM pounds, he was — to recollect 
n. bim/elf in another country. 
Of his behaviour in this part of his 
life, it is not neceſſary to direct the 
reader's opinion. Let us not,” ſays 
his laſt ingenious biographer, © con- 
* demn him with untempered ſeverity, 
« becauſe he was not a prodigy which 


E 2 


- 
— — — Up — —_ 
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& the world hath ſeldom ſeen, becauſe 
« his character included not the poet, 
& the orator, and the hero.” 

For the place of his exile he choſe 
Rune and ſtaid ſome time at Roan, 
where his daughter Margaret was born, 
who was afterwards his favourite, and 
his amanuenſis. He then removed to 
Paris, where he lived with great ſplen- 
dour and hoſpitality.; and from time to 
time amuſed himſelf. with poetry, in 
which he ſometimes. ſpeaks of the re- 
bels, and their uſurpation, in the natu- 
ral. language of an honeſt man. 

At laſt it became neceſſary, for his 
ſupport, to ſell his wife's jewels; and 
being reduced, as he ſaid, at laſt t0 the 
_—_— jewel, * ſolicited from Cromwell 


* 
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permiſſion to return, and obtained it.. 
by the intereſt of colonel Scroop, to 

whom his ſiſter was married. Upon 

the remains of a fortune, which the 
danger of his life had-very much dimi- 
; niſhed, he lived at Hillburn, a houſe built 
| by himſelf, very near to Beconsfield, 
0 where his mother reſided. His mo- 
- MW ther, though related to Cromwell and 


o WW Hampden, was zealous for the royal 

cauſe, and when Cromwell viſited her 
- WH uſcd to reproach him; he, in return, 
, 


would throw a napkin at her, and ſay 


he would not diſpute with his aunt; 
but finding in time that ſhe acted for 
the king, as well as talked, he made her 


a priſoner to her own daughter, in her 


G ln 

own houſe. If he would do any thing, 
he could not do leſs, PEE 
Cromwell, now protector, received 
Waller, as his kinſman, to familiar con- 
verſation. Waller, as he uſed to re- 
late, found him ſufficiently verſed in 
ancient hiſtory; and when any of his 
enthuſiaſtick friends came to adviſe or 


conſult him, | could ſometimes over- 
hear him diſcourſing in the cant of the 
times. but, when he returned, he would 
ſay, Couſin Waller, I muſt talk to 
9 A men in their on way; and re- 
ſumed the common ſtile of converſation, 
He repaid the Protector for his fa- 
vours (1654), by the famous pane- 
gyrick, which has been always confi- 
dered as the firſt of his poetical pro- 


6 | ductions, 
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ductions. His choice of encomiaſtick 


topicks is very judicious ; ; for he con- 


fiders Cromwel- in his exaltation, with= 


out enquiring how he attained it.; 


there is conſequently no mention of 
the rebel or the regicide. All the 
former part: of his hero's life is veiled: 


with ſhades, and nothing is brought to 


view but the chief, the governor, the. 
defender of England's honour, and the 
enlarger of her dominion. The actof 
violence by which he obtained the ſu- 
preme power is lightly treated, and 
decently juſtified; It was certainly to 
be deſired that the deteſtable band 
ſhould be diſſolved, which had deſtroyed 
the church, murdered the king, and: 
fled the nation with tumult and ap- 

4. preſſion; 
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preſſion; yet Cromwel had not the 
right of diflolving them, for all that he 
had: before done, could be juſtified only 
by ſuppoſing them inveſted with lawful 
authority. But combinations of wicked- 
neſs would overwhelm the world by the 
advantage which licentious principles. 
afford, did not thoſe who have long 
practiſed perfidy, grow faithleſs to each 
other, 
In the poem on the war with ack, 
are ſome paſſages at leaſt equal to the 
beſt parts of the panegyrick; and in 
the concluſion, the poet ventures yet a 
higher flight of flattery, by recom- 
mending royalty to Cromwel and the 
nation. Cromwel was very defirous, as 
appears from his converſation, related 
„„ by 


S 
by Whitlock, of adding the title to 
the power of monarchy, and is ſup- 
poſed to have been with-held from it 
partly by fear of the army, and partly 
by fear of the laws, which, when he 
ſhould govern by the name of king, 
would have reftrained his authority. 


When therefore a deputation was ſo- 


lemnly ſent to invite him to the Crown, 
he, after a long conference, refuſed it; 


but is ſaid to have fainted in his coach, 


when he parted from them. 


The poem on the death of the Pro- 
tector ſeems to have been dictated by 
real veneration for his memory. Dry- 


den and Sprat wrote on the ſame occa- 
hon ; but they were young men, firug- 
ging into notice, and hoping for ſome 

favour 


favour from the ruling party. Waller 
had little to expect: he had received 
nothing but his pardon from Cromwel, 
and was not likely to aſk any thing from 
thoſe who ſhould ſueceed him. | 

 Soon-afterwards the:Reftauration ſup- 
plied him with another ſubject . and he 
exerted his imagination, his elegance, 
and his melody, with equat alacrity, for 

Charles the Second. It is not poſſible 
10 read, without ſome contempt and in- 
dignation, poems of the ſame author; 
aſcribing the higheſt degree of power 
and piety to Charles the Firſt; then 
transferring the ſame power and piety to 


Oliver Cromwel ; now inviting-Oliver to 


take the crown, and then congratulating | 
Charles the Second on his recovered right. 
Neither 
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Neither Cromwel nor Charles could value 
his teſtimony, as the effect of conviction, 
or receive his praiſes as effuſions of 
reverence ;. they could conſider them but 
as the labour of invention and the tri- 
bute of dependence. | 

Poets, indeed, profeſs tion; but the 
legitimate end of fiction is the con- 
veyance of truth; and he that has flat- 
tery ready for all whom the viciſſitudes 
of the world happen to exalt, muſt be 
ſcorned as a proſtituted mind, that 
may retain the glitter of wit, * bag 
loſt the dignity of virtue. 

The Congratulation was conſidered as 
inferior in poetical merit to-the Pane» 
gyrick; and it is reported, that when 
the king told Waller of the diſparity, 

he 
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he anſwered, © Poets, Sir, ſucceed bet- 
« ter in fiction than in truth.“ 
The Congratulation is indeed not in- 
ferior to the Panegyrick, either by de- 
cay of genius, or for want of diligence; 
but becauſe Cromwel had done much, 
and Charles had done little. Cromwel 
wanted nothing to raiſe him to heroick 
excellence but virtue - and virtue his poet 
thought himfelf at liberty to ſupply. 
Charles had yet only the merit of ſtrug- 
gling without fuccels, and ſuffering 
without deſpair. A life of eſcapes and 
indigence could ſupply poetry with no 
ſplendid images. 5 

In the firſt parliament ſummoned by 
Charles the Second (March 8, 1661), 
Waller ſat for Haſtings in Suſſex, and 
N ſerved 
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ſerved for different places in all the par- 
faments of that reign. In a time when 
fancy and gaiety were the moſt powerful 
recommendations to regard, it is not 
likely that Waller was forgotten. He 
paſſed his time in the company that 
was higheſt, both in rank and wit, 
from which even his obſtinate ſobriety 
did not exclude him. Though he 
drank water, he was enabled by his fer- 
tility of mind, to heighten the mirth of 
Bacchanalian- afſemblies ; and Mr. Sa- 
ville ſaid, that no man in England 
« ſhould keep him company without 
drinking but Ned Waller.“ | 

The praiſe given him by St. Evre- 
mond is a proof of his reputation; for 
it was only by his reputation that he 
. could 
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could be known, as a writer, to a man 
who, though he lived a great part of a 
long lite upon an Engliſh penſion, never 
condeſcended to.underſtand the language 
of the nation that maintained him. 

In parliament, <* he, was,” ſays Bur- 
net, „ -the-/delight of the houſe, and 
though old ſaid the livelieſt things of 
c. any among them.“ This, however, is 
ſaid in his account of the year ſeventy- 
five, when Waller was only ſeventy. His 
name as a ſpeaker occurs often in Grey's 
Collections; but I have found no ex- 


tracts that can be quoted as exhibiting 


any repreſentation of abilities diſplayed 
rather in ſallies of gaiety than cogency 
'of W 


He 
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He was of . ſuch . couſideration, that 


bis remarks were circulated and recorded. 


When the. duke of York's influence was 


h 0 both in Scotland and England, it 
drew, ſays Burnet, a lively reflection 
from. Waller the celebrated wit. He 
« ſaid..the houſe of commons had. re- 
« ſolved that the duke ſhould not reign 


after the king's death; but the king, 
*in oppoſition to. them, had reſolved 
that he ſhould reign even in his life.“ 


If there appear no extraordinary Aveli- 
neſs in this remark; yet its reception proves 
the f peaker to have. been a celebrated wit; 
to have had a. name which the men of 


Wit were proud of mentioning. 


He did not ſuffer his ropurgiin to die 
gradually away, which may eaſily hap- 


pen 
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pen in a long life, but renewed his claim 
to poetical diſtinction from time to time, 
as occaſions were offered, either by pub- 
lick events or private incidents; and 
.contenting himſelf with the influence of 
his muſe, or loving quiet better than in- 
fluence, he never IE any office of 
magiſtracy. - 

He was not, however, without ſome 
attention to his fortune; for he aſked 
from the king (in 1665) the provoſt- 
ſhip of Eaton College, and obtained it; 
to theygrant, alleging that ir could be 
held only by a elergyman. It is known 
wn 1 Henry Wetton eggs 
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To this oppoſition, the Nang im- 


putes the violence and acrimony with 


which Waller. joined Buckingham's fae- 


tion in the proſecution of Clarendon. 
The motive was illiberal and diſhoneſt 


and ſhewed that more than ſixty years 


had not been able to teach him mora- 
lity. His accuſation is fuch as conſeienee 
can hardly be ſuppoſed to dictate with- 
out the help-of malice, 4 We were to 


« be governed by janizaries inſtead of 


< parliaments, and are in danger from 
C a worſe plot than that of the fifth 


© of November; then, if the lords and 
commons had been deſtroyed, there 
had been a ſucoeſſion; : but here both 
* had been deſtroyed for ever.” This 
is the language of a man — 18 glad of 
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an opportunity to rail, and ready to 
ſacrifice truth to intereſt at one time, 
and to anger nee,, i; 177 5; l 

A yea? after the Chancellor' 8 baniſh- | 


e another vacancy gave him encou- 
ragement for another petition, which 
the king referred to the council, who, 


after hearing the queſtion argued by 
lawyers for three days, determined that 
che office could be held only by a cler- 
gyman, according to the act of unifor- 


mity, -fince the provoſts had always re- 


cemed inſtitution, as for a parſonage, 
from tþe biſhops of Lincoln. The king 
then. ſaid, he could not break the law 
which he Had made; and Dr. Zachary 


n famous for a e ſermon, at 


$. 


moſt for two — way «tg by 
the Fellows. 
That he aſked any thing elſe is not 


W known; it is certain that he Sie 


nothing, though he continued EY 
quious to the court through the reſt of 
Charles's reign. 

At the acceſſion of king James (in 
1685) bay was choſen for parliament, 


being then fourſcore, at Saltaſh in Corn- 


wal; and wrote a Preſage of the Dawn- 
fall of abe Turkiſh Empire, which he pre- 
ſented to the king on his birthday. It 
is remarked, by his commettauly Pes 
ton, chat in reading Taſſd he had early 


imbibed a veneration for tfie heroes of 


the Holy War, and a zealous enmity to 


the 3 which never left him. James 
| f how- 


1 


# 
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however, having ſoon after begun what. 
he thought a holy war at home, made 
haſte to put all moleſtation of the Turks 
out of u power. Sachs; i ries 1 
James treated him with W and 
familiarity, of which inſtances are given 
by the writer of his Life. One day, 
taking him into the cloſet, the king 
aſked him how he liked one of the 
Pictures: $6 My eyes, ſaid Waller, are 
« dim, and I do not knowit.“ The 
king aid, it was che princeſs of Qrange. 
* She is, ſaid Waller, like the greateſt 
edman in the world.“ The king 
asked who was- chat; and was anſwered, 
Queen Elizabeth. I wonder, ſaid the 
* King, you ſhould think ſo; but I muſt 
< confeſs. ſhe | Lk za wiſe council.” 
3 * ES wy And, 


Pd 
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&« And, Sir, ſaid Waller, did you ever 
& know a fool chuſe a wiſe one! d Such 
is the ſtory, which once bead of ſome 
other man. Pointed axioms, „and acute 
replies, fly looſe about the world, TY 
are aſſigned ſucceſſively to thoſe whom 
it may be the faſhion to celebrate, - 
When t king knew that he Fong 
about to, marry his daughter to Dr. 


Birch, a clergyman, he ordered a French 


gentleman to tell him, that © the king 
c wondered he could think of marrying 


6 his daughter to a falling church,” 


«TRE king, ſays Waller, does me great 
« honour in taking notice of my do- 
meſtick affairs; but I have lived long 
* enough to obſerve that this falling 


church has got a trick of riſing againe” 


fo, 1 


17 
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He took notice to his friends of mY 

king's conduct; and ſaid, that oz 

8 would be deft like a whale, upon an 

40 ſtrand?” Whether he Was privy to 


„% SGSS © > A. 


any of the tranſactions which ended in 


the Revolution, i is not known. His heir 
Joined. the prince of Orange. re 
* Having now attained an age beyond 
- which the laws of nature beldom ſuffer 
life to be extended, otherwiſe than by 
a future ſtate, be ſeems | to have turned 
bis mind upon preparation for the de. 
e hour, and therefore W 
bis poetry to devotion. It is Pleafing 
to diſcover that his piety was without 
weakneſs ; that bis intellectual powers 
continued vigorous; and that the lines 
hich he. re when he, for age, 
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could neither read nor write, are not in- 


ferior to the effuſions of his youth. © 


Fowards the decline of life, he 
bought a ſmall houſe, with a little land, ; 
at Colſhill; and ſaid, « he Adel be 
„glad to die, like che ſtag, where he 
© was rouſed. This, however, did not 


happen. Wien he was at Beconsfield; 


he found 2 legs grow tumſd: he went 
to Windſor, where Sir Charles Scarbo- 


rough then attended the king, and re- 


queſted him, © as- both a friend and a 


; phyficran, to- tell him, ao hot that feeling. 


meant. ger anſwered Scarborough, 
your blood will run no longer.“ 
Waller repeated . f TR 
and went home to die. 
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As the diſeaſe increaſed upon him, 


he compoſed himſelf. for his departure 3 
and calling upon Dr. Birch to give him 


the holy ſaerament, he deſired his chil- 


dren to take it with him, and made an 
earneſt declaration of his faith in Chriſ- 
tianity. It now appeared; what part of 
his converſation with the great could: 
ed with delight. He re- 
lated, that being preſent when the duke 
of Buckingham talked, profanely before 
king Charles, he faid to him, 6 My 


2 lord, Lam à great deal older than 
your grace, and have, I believe, heard 


more arguments for atheiſm than ever 
* op grace did; but J have lived long 


— enough to ſee there is nothing in 


ö — 9 hem, and fo, I hope, your grace will.” 


5 ">, 7. FRE 
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7 He died October 2 21,.1687, and was- 
buried at Beconsfield, with a monument 
erected by his ſon's executors, for which 
Rymer wrote the inſcription, and which 
| L hope is now reſcued. from. ai 
tion. 1 | 

He left ſeveral. children by his ſecond. 

3 wite ; F of whom, his danghteg ae mar- 

. ried to Dr. Birch. Benjamin, 

. ſon, wasdifiaheritd, and ſent tobe ler- 

p ſey, as wanting common underſtanding. 
Edmund, the ſecond ſon, inherited the. 
eſtate, and repreſented. Agmondeſham * 

p in parliament, but at laſt. turned Quaker. 

William, the third ſon, was a merchant” 
in London. Stephen, the fourth, was an 
eminent I of Laws, and one of the 
Commiſſioners for the . Lhere i * 

: %* " ſaid | 
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faid to have been a fifth, of whom no 
account has deſcended. 


The character of wade both moral 
and intellectual, has been drawn by Cla- 


rendon, towhom he was familiarly known, 


with nicety, which certainly” none to 
whom he was not known can preſume 
to emulate. It is therefore inſerted 
here, with. ſuch remarks as others have 
ſupplied ; after which, nothing re- 
mains but a critical examination of his 
poetry; r 4 

Edmund Waller, * ſays Clarendon, 
50 nas born to a very 1 fair eftate, by the 


1 parfimony, or frugality, of a wiſe fa- 


ce ther and mother 5 and he thought it 


30 commendable an advantage, that 
*he refolved to improve it with his 


* 7 * 1 ce utmoſt 
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) « utmoſt care, we which in his na- 

c ture he was too much intent: and, i in 
| <« order to that, he was ſo much re- 
- BB © ſerved and retired, that he was fcarce 
- « ever heard of, till by his addreſs and 
y « < dexterity. he had gotten. a very rich 
> wife in the city, againſt all the re- 
1 «© commendation and, countenance. and 
e « authority of the Court, which was 


* thoroughly engaged on the behalf of 
is 15 Mr. Crofts; and which uſed to be 
« ſucceſsful in that age, againſt any op- 
= „ poſition. He had the good fortune 


e | « to have an alliance and friendſhip 
24 cc with Dr. Morley, who had aſſiſted 
it and inſtructed him in the reading 
it many good books, to which his na- 
is *« tufal parts and promptitude inclined | 
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& him, eſpecially the poets : and at the 1 
age when other men uſed to give over 
c writing verſes (for he was near thirty 
s years, when he firſt engaged himſelf 
« in that exerciſe; atleaſt, that he was 
« known to do ſo), he ſurpriſed the 
© town with two or three pieces of that 
kind; as if a tenth muſe had been 
44 noms born, to cheriſh drooping 
* poetry. The Doctor at that time 
46 brought him into chat company, 
% which was moſt celebrated for good 
ffi converſation ; "where he was received 
KG and eſteemed, with great applauſe 
« and reſpect. He was a very pleaſant 
K « diſcoutſer, in earneſt and in jeft, and 
en. 158 * to all kind - 
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cc company, where he was not the leſs 
c eſteemed for being very rich. 

He had been even nurſed in par- 
<« laments, where he ſat when he was 


ws. . 4" ͤ OY 


7 very young; and ſo, when they were 
„ reſumed again (after a long inter- 
+ | © miſſion), he appeared in thoſe aſſem- 
blies with great advantage; having 
a graceful-way of ſpeaking, and by 
„ thinking much on ſeveral arguments 
(which his temper and complexion, 
that had much of melancholic, in- 
« clined him to), he ſeemed often to 
* ſpeak upon the ſudden, when the 
« Ocaſion had only adminiſtred the op- 
* portunity of ſaying what he had tho- 
„roughly confidered, which gave a great” | 
« luſtre 10 all he faid ; which yet was 
| « rather 


7 
* * 
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c rather of delight than weight. There 
needs no more be ſaid to extol the 


« excellence and power of his wit, and 


* 


* 


6 pleaſantneſs of his converſation, than 


that it was of magnitude enough to 
ce cover a world of very. great faults ; 
« thaty1s, ſo to cover them, that they 
« were not taken notice of to his re- 
* proach ; viz. a narrowneſs in his na- 
< ture to the loweſt degree; an abject. 
* neſs and want of courage to ſupport 
46 him in any virtuous undertaking an 
ce inſinuation and ſervile flattery to the 
< height, the vaineſt and moſt impe- 
c rious nature could be contented with; 
cc that it preſerved and won his life from 


* 


cc thoſe, who were moſt reſolved to take 


& it; and in an occaſion! in which he 
„ en * “ ought 


* 
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« ought. to have been ambitious to have 
« loſt it; and then preſerved him again, 
« from the reproach and contempt, that 
« was due to him, for ſo preſerving it, 
« and for vindicating it at ſuch a price; 
« that it had power to reconcile him to 
« thoſe, whom he” had moſt offended 
« and provoked ; and continued to his 


« age with that rare felicity, that his 


«.company was acceptable, where his 


„ ſpirit was odious; and he was at leaſt 


4 pitied, where he was moſt deteſted. +. 
Such is the account of Clarendon; 


on which it may not be e to 


make ſome remarks. | 185 
„He was very little veins till bs 


« bag 3 A rich wife in the 


an - F He 
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He obtained the richwife about the age 
of three-and-twenty ; an age before which 
few men are conſpicuous much to their 
advantage. He was known, however, 
in parliament and at court; and, if he 
ſpent part of his time in privacy, it 
is notgunreaſonable to ſuppoſe that he 
intended the improvement of his mind as 
well as of his fortune. yi 
n hat Clarendon might misjudge the 
| -motive of his retirement is the more pro- 
able, becauſe he has evidently miſß- 
taken the commencement of his poetry, 
which he ſuppoſes him not to have at- 
tempted before thirty. As his firſt pieces 
were perhaps not printed, the- ſucceſ- 
fon of his compoſitions was not known. 
and Clarendon, who cannot be imagined 
FMS to 


« 
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to have been very. ſtudious of poetry, 
did not rectify his firſt opinion by con- 
ſulting Waller's book. 

Clarendon obſerves, that he was intro- 
duced to the wits of the age by Dr. 
Morley; but the writer of his Life re- 
lates that he was alrcady among them, 
when, hearing a noiſe in the ſtreet, and 
enquiring the cauſe, they found a ſon 
of Ben Jonſon under an arreſt. This 
was Morley, whom Waller ſet free at 
the expence of one hundred pounds, 
took him into the country as director of 
his ſtudies, and then procured him ad- 
miſſion into the company of the friends 
of literature. Of this fact, Clarendon 
had a nearer knowledge than the bio- 
2 grapher, 
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grapher, and is therefore more to be 
credited. TEE 

The account of Waller's parliamen- 
tary eloquence is ſeconded by Burnet, 
who, though he calls him “ the delight 
© of the houſe,” adds, that © he was 
© only concerned to ſay that, which 


* ſhould make him be applauded, he 


cc never laid the buſineſs of the houſe to 


c heart, being * and empty though 


cc a witty man.“ 
Of his inſinuation ad 1 battery it 1s 


not unreaſonable to believe that the 


truth is told. Aſcham, in his elegant 


deſcription of thoſe whom in modern lan- 


guage we term Wits, ſays, that they are 
open flatterers, and privy mockers. Waller 
| ſhewed 
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ſhewed a little of both, when, upon ſight 
of the dutcheſs of Newcaſtle's verſes 
on the death of a Stag, he declared that 
he would give all his own compoſitions 
to have written them; and being 


charged with the - exorbitance of his 


adulation, anſwered, that nothing was 
« too much. to. be given, that a lady 
might be ſaved from the diſgrace of 


“& ſuch a vile performance.” This how- 


ever was no very miſchievous or very 


unuſual deviation from truth : had- his 
hypocriſy been confined to ſuch tranſ- 
actions, he might have been forgiven, 
though not praiſed; for who forbears to 
flatter an author or a lady? 

Of the laxity of his political princi- 


ples, and the weakneſs of his reſolution, 


g 2 he 


he experienced the natural effect, by 


loſing the eſteem of every party. From 
Cromwell he had only his recall; 


and from Charles the Second, who de- 


lighted in his company, he obtained 


only the pardon of his relation Hamp- 
den, and the ſafety of Hampden's ſon. 
As far as conjecture can be made 


from the whole of his writing, and his 


conduct, he was habitually and delibe- 
rately a friend to monarchy. His de- 
viation towards democracy proceeded 
rom his connection with Hampden, 


for whoſe ſake he proſecuted Craw- 


ley with great bitterneſs; and the in- 


vective which he pronounced on that 


occafion was ſo popular, that twenty 
thouſand copies are faid by his bio- 
grapher 
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grapher to have been ſold in one 
day. | 4 560 5 
It is confeſſed that his faults ſtill loſt 
him many friends, at leaſt many com- 
panions. His convivial power of pleaſing 
is univerſally acknowledged; but thoſe 
who converſed with him intimately, 
found him not only paſſionate, eſpecial- 
ly in his old age, but reſentful ; ſo that 
the interpofition of friends was ſome- 
times neceſſary. 

His wit and his poetry naturally con- 
nected him with the polite writers of 
his time: he was joined with lord Buck- 
hurſt in the tranſlation of Corneille's 
Pompey; and is faid to have added his 
help to that of. Cowley in the original 
draught of the Rehearſal. | 

g 3 _ The 
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The care of his fortune, which Cla- 


rendon imputes to him in a degree lit- 


tle leſs than criminal, was either not 
conftant or not ſucceſsful; for, having 
inherited a patrimony of three thouſand 
five hundred a year in the time of James 
the Firft, and augmented it at leaſt by 
one wealthy marriage, he left, about the 


time of the Revolution, an income of 


not more than twelve or thirteen hun- 


dred; which, when the different value 
of money 1s reckoned, will be found 
perhaps not more than a fourth part of 
what he once poſſeſſed. 


> * this diminution, part was the con- 


ſequence of the gifts which he was 
forced to fcatter, and the fine which he 
was condemned to pay at the detection 
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of his plot ; and if his ature, as is re- 
lated in his Life, was ſequeſtered, he 
had probably contracted debts when he 
lived in exile; for we are told that at 
Paris he lived in ſplendor, and was the 
only Engliſhman except the lord St. Al- 
bans that kept a table. 

His unlucky plot compelled him to 
ſell a thouſand a year; of the waſte of 
the reſt there is no account, except that 
he is confeſſed by his biographer to 
have been a bad economiſt. He ſeems 
to have deviated from the common 
practice; to have been a hoarder in his 
firſt years, and a ſquanderer 1 in his laſt. 

Of his courſe of ſtudies, or choice of 
books, nothing is known more than that 
he profeſſed himſelf unable to read 

8 4 Chap- 
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Chapman's tranſlation: of Homer with- 
out rapture. His opinion concerning 
the duty of a poet is contained in his de- 
claration, that he would blot from his 
« works any line that did not contain. 
«© ſame motive to virtue.“ 
TT HE characters, by which Waller in- 
| tended to diſtinguiſh his writings, 
are ſpritelineſs and dignity :. in his ſmaller. 
pieces he endeavours to be gay; in the 


larger, to be great. Of his airy and- 
light productions, the chief fource is 
gallantry, that attentive reverence of 
female excellence, which: has deſeended 
to us from the Gothic ages. As his 


poems are commonly occafional, and 
his addreſſes perſonal, he was not ſo- 
Ez 0 libe- 
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liberally ſupplied with grand as with ſoft 
| images; for beauty is more eaſily found 
than magnanimity. 
The delicacy, which he cultivated, 
reſtrains him to a certain nicety and 
caution, even when he writes upon the 
ſlighteſt matter. He has therefore in 
his whole volume nothing burleſque, 
. and ſeldom any thing ludicrous or fami- 
| har.. He ſeems always to do his beſt; ; 
though his ſubjects are often unworthy. 
of his care.. It is not eaſy to think. 
without ſome contempt on an author,, 
who is giowing illuſtrious in his ow 
opinion by verfes, at one time, To a 
Lady, who can do any thing, but 
ſleep, when ſhe pleaſes.” » At another, 
« To a Lady, who can ſleep, when ſhe 
* pleaſes.” 
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pleaſes.” Now, © To a Lady, on her 


c paſſing through a crowd of people.” 


Then, On a braid of divers colours 


e woven by four fair Ladies:” On a 
«© tree cut in paper :” or, * To a Lady, 


from whom he received the copy of 


e verſes on the paper- tree, which for 

© many years had been miſfing.” 
Genius now and then produces a 

lucky trifle. We ſtill read the Dove of 


Anacreon, and Sparrow of Catullus ; 


and a writer naturally pleaſes himſelf 


with a performance, which owes nothing 
to the ſubject. But compoſitions mere- 
ly pretty have the fate of other pretty 
things, and are quitted in time for 
ſomething uſeful : they are flowers fra- 


grant and fair, but of ſhort duration ; 


or 
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or they are bloſſoms to be valued only 
as they foretell fruits. 

Among Waller's little poems are ſome, 
which their excellency ought to ſecure 
from oblivion; as, To Amoret, comparing. 
the different modes of regard with 
which he looks on her and Sachariſſa ; - 
and the verſes On Love, that began”. An- 
ger in baſty Words or Blows. 

In others he is not equally ſucceſs- 
ful; ſometimes his thoughts are defi- 


| cient, and ſometimes his expreſſion. 


The numbers are not always muſical ; 
25, bal eln 
Fair Venus, in thy ſoft arms 
The god of rage confine; 
For thy whiſpers are the charms 
Which only can divert his fierce 


defign. | 
1 What 
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What tho' he Fromns and to tumult 


do incline; ä f 
Thou the flame 1592 
Kindled in his breaſt canſt tame, 


With that ſnow which unmelted lies | 
on thine. 

He ſeldom indeed 8 an amorous 
fentiment from the depths of ſcience; - 
his thoughts are for the moſt part eaſi- 
iy underſtood, and his images ſuch as 
the ſuperficies of nature readily ſup- 
plies; he has a juſt claim to popu- 
larity, becauſe he writes to common de- 
grees of knowledge, and is free at leaf 
from philoſophical pedantry, unleſs per- 
haps the end of a ſong to the Sun may 
be excepted, in which he is too much | 
Copernican, To which may be added, 
the fimile of the Palm in the verſes 


ol 


ult 
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on her paſſing through a crowt; and © 
line in a more ſerious poem on the Re- 
ftoration, about vipers and treacle, which 
can only be underſtood by t who 
happen to know the compoſnin of the 
Theriaca. | 11 L 

His thoughts are ſometimes hyper- 
bolical, and his images unnatural: 
The plants admire, 
No leſs than thoſe of old did um 
lyre ; 
If ſhe fit down, with tops all tow rde 
her bow'd; . Tedd] 
They round about her into ; arbours 
crowd: 

Or if ſhe walks, in even ranks they 
ſtand, 

Like ſome well-marſhal'd and obſe- 
quious band. 


In 
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In another place: 
While in the park Ling, the liſtening 


deer N 
Attend my paſſion, and forget to fear: 
When to the beeches Ireport my flame, 
They bow their heads, as if OP felt 
the ſame : 
To gods appealing, when I reach their 
-bowers, 
With loud complaints they anſwer me 
in ſhowers. | 
To thee a wild and 1 ſoul is giwen, 
More deaf than trees, and prouder 


than the heaven! 


On the head of a Stag: 
O fertile head! which every year 
Could ſuch a crop of wonder bear 
7 "m8 
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The teeming earth did never bring 
So ſoon, ſo hard, ſo huge a thing: 


ng | 
Which might it never have been caſt, 
r: Each year's growth added to the laſt, 


ie, Theſe lofty branches had ſupply'd 
alt The Earth's bold * prodigious 


pride: | 
8 Heaven with theſe engines had been 
| ſcal'd, | 
ne When mountains heap'd on mountains 
fail d. 1 
N, ü Sometimes, having ſucceeded in the 


ler I firſt part, he makes a feeble concluſion. 
In the ſong 1 as Sachariſſa- s and Amo- 
ws Friendſhip,” the two laſt ſtanzas 


ought to have been omitted. 


l n 
His images of gallantry are not al- 
ways in the higheſt degree delicate. 
Then ſhall my love this doubt diſplace, 
And gain fuch truſt, that I may come 
And banquet ſometimes on thy face, 
But make my conſtant meals at 
home, : 
*Some applications may be thought too 
remote and unconſequential.; as in the 


verſes on the Lady dancing : 


The ſun in figures ſuch as theſe, 
Joys with the moon to play: 
To the ſweet ſtrains they advance, 
Which do refult from their own 
ſpheres ; 
As this nymphs dance 
Moves with the numbers which ſhe 


hears. _ 
Some- 


M 
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Sometimes a thought, which might 
perhaps fill a diſtich, is expanded and 
attenuated, till it grows weak and al- 


moſt evaneſcent. 


Chloris ! fince firſt our calm of peace 
Was frighted hence, this good we 
eee 3 
Your favours with your fears increaſe, 

And grow-ing miſchiefs make you 
kind, | 
So the fair tree, which ſtill preſerves 
Her fruit, and ſtate, while no wind 
blows, il 7 
In ſtorms fromthatu prightneſs ſwerves; 
And the glad earth about her ſtrows 
With treaſure from her yielding 
N 
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His images are not always diſtinct; 


as, in the following paſſage, he con- 


founds Love as a perſon with love as a 
paſſion : | 
Some other nymphs, with colours faint, 
And pencil flow, may Cupid paint, 
And a weak heart in time deftroy ; 
She has a ſtamp, and prints the Boy : 
Can, with a ſingle look, inflame 
The coldeſt breaft, the rudeſt tame. 


His ſallies of caſual flattery are ſome- 


times elegant and happy, as that in re- 


turn for the Silver Pen; and ſometimes 
empty and trifling, as that upon the Card 
torn by the Queen. There are a few lines 


zoritten in the Dutcheſs s 74%, which he 


is ſaid by Fenton to have kept a ſum- 


3 mer 
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mer under correction. It happened to 
Waller, as to others, that his ſucceſs was 
not always in proportion to his labour. 
Of theſe petty compoſitions, neither 
the beauties nor the faults deſerve much 
attention. 1 The amorous verſes have 
this to recommend them, that they are 
leſs hyperbolical than thoſe of ſome 
other poets. Waller is not always at 
the laſt gaſp; he does not die of a 
frown, nor live upon a ſmile. There 
is however too much love, and too 
many trifles. Little things are made too 
important ; and the Empire of Beauty is 
repreſented as exerting its influence tur- 
ther than can be allowed by the multi- 
plicity of human paſſions, and the va- 
riety of human wants. Such books there- 


h 2 fore 
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fore may be conſidered as ſhewing the 
world under a falſe appearance, and fo 
far as they obtain credit from the young 
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and unexperienced, as miſleading ex- 
pectation, and miſguiding practice. 
Of his nobler and more weighty 


—— — — —u—ñvv — — 
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performances, the greater part is pa- 
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negyrical; for of praiſe he was very 
laviſh, as is en by his imitator, 
Lord Ae, 4 | 


be * — «26 
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| 201 No 897 dalks within tid hallow'd ; 
| ground, 
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| - But queens and heroines, 1 and. : 


gods abound ;,, <4 
Glory and arms hy love are all the 
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In the firſt poem, on the danger of 
the Prince on the coaſt of Spain, there 
is a puerile and ridiculous mention of 
Arion at the beginning; and the laſt pa- 
ragraph, on the Cable, is in part ridicu- 
louſly mean, and in part ridiculouſly 
tumid. The poem, however, is ſuch as 
may be juſtly praiſed, without much al- 
lowance for the ſtate of our poetry and 
language at that time. ret; 
The two next poems are upon the 
King's behaviour. at the death of Buck- 
ingham, and upon his Navy. 
He has, in the firſt, uſed the pagan 
deities with great propriety : 
was want of ſuch a precedent as this 
Made the old or frame their gods 


amiſs, 
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In the poem on the Navy, thoſe lines 
are very noble, which ſuppoſe the King's 
_ power ſecure againſt a ſecond Deluge; 
fo noble, that it were almoſt criminal 
to remark the miſtake of centre for ſur- | 
face, or to ſay that the empire of the 
fea would be worth little if it were not 
that the waters terminate in land. 

The poem upon Sallee has forcible 
ſentiments ; but the concluſion is feeble. 
That on the Repairs of St. Paul's has 
fomething vulgar and obvious; ſuch as 
the mention of Amphion ; and ſome- 
thing violent and harſh, as. 

So all our minds with his. conſpire to 
grace 92 80 | 
The Gentiles* great apoſtle, and de- 


face 
T hoſe 
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Thoſe ſtate-obſcuring ſheds, that like 


a chain 


Seem'd to confine, and aer him 
| again : 


Which the glad faint ſhakes off at his 


command, 
As once the viper from his ſacred hand. 
So joys the aged oak, when we divide 
The creeping ivy from his injur'd es 


Of Fes two laſt couplets, the firſt is ex- 
travagant, and the ſecond mean. 

His praiſe of the Queen is too much 
exaggerated; and the thought, that me 
5 faves lovers, by cutting off hope, as 
* pangrenes are cured by lopping the 
e kmb.” preſents nothing to the mind 
but diſguſt and horror. | 
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Of the Batile of the Summer I/Nlauds, 
it ſeems not eaſy to ſay whether it is in- 
tended to raiſe terror or merriment. 
The beginning is too ſplendid for jeſt, 
and the concluſion too light for ſeriouſ- 
neſs. The verſification is ſtudied, the 
ſcenes are diligently diſplayed, and the 
images artfully amplified ; but as it ends 
neither in joy nor ſorrow, it will ſcarcely 
be read a ſecond time. 

The: Panegyrick | upon Cromwell has 
obtained from the public a very Hberal 
dividend of praiſe, which however can- 
not be faid to have been unjuſtly la- 
viſhed; for ſuch a ſeries of verſes had 
rarely appeared before in the Engliſh 
language. Of the lines ſome are grand, 


ſome are graceful, and all are muſical. 
There 
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There 1s now and then a feeble verſe, 


or a trifling thought; but its great fault 
is the choice of its hero. | 
The poem of The War with AY be- 


gins with lines more vigorous and 


ſtriking than Waller is accuſtomed to 


produce. The ſucceeding parts are va- 


riegated with better paſſages and worſe. 
There is fomething too far-fetched in 
the compariſon of the Spaniards draw- 
ing the Englith on, by faluting St. Lu- 
car with cannon, to lambs awakening 
the lion by bleating. The fate of the 
Marquis and his Lady, who were burnt 
in their ſhip, would have moved more, 
had the poet not made him die like the 
Phoenix, becaufe he had fpices about 
him, nor expreſſed their affection and 


their 
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their end by a conceit at once falſe and 

vulgar: | 

Alive, in equal * of love they 
burn'd, 


And now together are to afhes turn'd. 


Ihe verſes to Charles, on his Return, 
were doubtlefs intended to counterba- 


tance the panegyric on Cromwel. If it 


has been thought inferior to that with 
which it is naturally compared, the 
cauſe of its deficience has been already 
' remarked. | ER 
The remaining pieces it is not neceſ- 
ſary to examine ſingly. They muſt be 
ſuppoſed to have faults and beauties of 
the ſame kind with the reſt. The Sa- 
cred Poems, however, deſerve particular 


regard; 
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regard ; they were the work of Waller's: 
declining life,. of thoſe hours in which 
he looked upon the fame and the folly 
of the time paſt with the ſentiments. 
which his great predeceſſor Petrarch 
bequeathed to poſterity, upon his review. 
of that love and poetry which have given 
him immortality.. 

That natural jealouſy which makes 
every man unwilling to- allow much- 
excellence in another, always produces 
a diſpoſition to believe that the mind: 
grows old with the body; and that he, 
whom we are now forced to confeſs ſupe | 


rior, is haſtening daily to a level with: 


ourſelves. By delighting to think this- 
of the living, we learn to think it of 
the dead; and Fenton, with all. his. 

kind- 


NE 


kindneſs for Waller, has the luck to 


mark the exact time when his ge- 
nius paſſed the zenith, which he 
places at his fifty-fifth year. This is 
to allot the mind but a ſmall portion. 


Intellectual decay is doubtleſs not un- 


common; but it ſeems not to be uni— 
verſal. Newton was in his eighty- fifth 
year improving his Chronology, a few 
days before his death; and Waller ap- 
pears not, in my opinion, to have loſt 
at eighty-two any part of his poetical 
powers. 
His Sacred Poems do not pleaſe like 
ſome of his other works; but before 
the fatal fifty-five, had he written on the 
ſame ſubjects, his ſucceſs would hardly 


have been better. 
It 


bk. was O% 


L 
It has been the frequent lamentation 
of good mien, that verſe has been too 
little applied to the purpoſes of wor- 
ſhip, and many attempts have been 


made to animate devotion by pious 


poetry; that they have very ſeldom at- 


tained their end is ſufficiently known, 
and it may not be improper to enquire 
why they have miſcarried. 

Let no pious ear be offended if I ad- 
vance, in oppoſition to many authort- 
ries, that poetical devotion cannot often 
pleaſe. The doctrines of religion may 
indeed be defended in a didactick poem; 
and be who has the happy power of ar- 
guing in verſe, will not loſe it becauſe 


his ſubject is ſacred. A poet may de- 
{cribe the beauty and the grandeur of 


Nature, 
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Nature, the flowers of the Spring, and 
the harveſts of Autumn, the viciſſitudes 
of the Tide, and the revolutions of the 
Sky, and praiſe the Maker for his 
works in lines which no reader ſhall lay 
-afide, The ſubject of the diſputation is 
not piety, but the motives to piety ; that 
«of the deſcription is l but the 
works of God. 
Contemplative piety, or the inter- 
courſe between God and the human 
ſoul, cannot be poetical. | Man admit- 
ted to implore the mercy of his Creator, 
and plead the merits of his Redeemer, is 
already in a higher ſtate than Pen can 
confer. 
The eſſence of poetry 18 e 
ſuch invention as, by producing ſome- 
thing 
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thing unexpected, ſurpriſes and delights. 
The topicks of devotion are few, and 
being few are univerſally known; but 


few as they are, they can be made no 


more; they can receive no grace from no- 


velty of ſentiment, and very little from 


novelty of expreſſion. | 

Poetry pleaſes by exhibiting an idea 
more grateful to the mind than things 
themſelves afford. This effect proceeds 
from the diſplay of thoſe parts of na- 
ture which attract, and the conceal- 
ment of thoſe which repel the imagi- 
nation : but religion muſt be ſhewn as 
it is; ſuppreſſion and addition equally 
corrupt it; and ſuch as it is, it is known 
already, 


From 
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From poetry the reader juſtly ex- 
pects, and from good poetry always ob- 
tains, the enlargement of his compre- 
henſion and elevation of his fancy; but 
this is rarely to be c 


tians from metrical devotion. Whatever 
is great, deſireable, or tremendous, 18 
compriſed in the name of the Supreme 
Being. Omnipotence cannot be exalted; 
Infinity cannot be amplified; nnn. 
cannot be improved. Acts 

The employments of pious medias 
tion are Faith, I hankſgiving, Repentance, 
and Supplication. Faith, invariably Uni- 
form, cannot be inveſted by fancy with 
decorations. Thankſgiving, the moſt 
Joyful of all holy effuſions, yet addreſſed 
to a Being without paſſions, is confined 
. 5 6 EA > to 
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to a few modes, and is to be felt rather 


than expreſſed. Repentance, trembling 


in the preſence of the Judge, is not at 
leiſure for cadences and epithets. Sup- 
plication of man to man may diffuſe it- 
ſelf through many topicks of perſuaſion; 
but ſupplication to God can only cry for 
mercy. 

Of ſentiments purely religious, it will 
be found that the moſt ſimple expreſſion 
is the moſt ſublime. Poetry loſes its 


luſtre and its power, becauſe it is ap- 


plied to the decoration of ſomething 
more excellent than itſelf. . All that 


verſe can do is to help the memory, 
and delight the ear, and for theſe pur- 


poſes it may be very uſeful ; but it ſupplies 
nothing to the mind. The ideas of Chriſ- 


1 tian 


: hemilphere. 


tian Theology are 'too fimple for elo- | 


quence, too facred for fiftion, and too 
majeſtick for ornament; to recommend 
them by tropes and figures, is to mag- 
nify by a concave mirror the fidereal 

As much of Waller's reputation was 
owed to the ſoftneſs and ſmoothneſs of 


his Numbers; it is proper to conſider 
thoſe minute particulars to which a 


verſifyer muſt attend. 
He certainly very much excelled in 


ſmoothneſs moſt of the writers who 
were living when his poetry commenced. 


The poets of Elizabeth had attained an 


art of modulation, which was afterwards 


neglected or forgotten. Fairfax was ac- 


knowledged by him as his model; and 
be 
A 
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he might have ſtudied with advantage 
the poem of Davies, which, though 
merely philoſophical, yet ſeldom leaves 
the ear ungratified. | 

But he was rather ſmooth than ſtrong ; 
of the full reſounding line, which Pope 


attributes to Dryden, he has given very 


few examples. The critical decifion 
has given the praiſe of firength to 
Denham, and of ſweetneſs to Waller. 
His excellence of verfification has 
ſome abatements. He -uſes the exple- 
tive do very frequently ; and though he 
uſed to ſee it almoſt univerſally ejected, 


was not more careful to avoid it in his 


laſt compoſitions than in his firſt. Praiſe 

had given him confidence ; and finding 

the world ſatisfied, he ſatisfied himſelf. 
iS. His 


A 
His rhymes are ſometimes weak 
words: jo is found to make the rhyme 
twice in ten lines, and occurs often 
as a rhyme through his book. 

His double rhymes, in heroick verſe, 
have been cenſured by Mrs. Phillips, 
who was his rival in the tranſlation of 
Corneille's Pompey ; and more faults 
might be found, were not the enquiry 
below attention. | 

He ſometimes uſes the obſolete tei- 
mination of verbs, as waxeth, affefeth ; 
and ſometimes retains the final ſyllable 
of the preterite, as amazed, ſuppoſed; of 

which I know not whether it 1s not to 

the detriment of our language that we 
have totally rejected them. | 


Of 


WI 
Of triplets he is ſparing; but he did 
not wholly forbear them: of an Alexan- 
drine he has given no example. | 
The general character of his poetry 
is elegance and gaiety. He is never 
pathetick, and very rarely ſublime. He 
ſeems neither to have had a mind much 
elevated by nature, nor amplified by 
learning. His thoughts are ſuch as a 
liberal converſation and large acquain- 


tance with life would eafily ſupply. 


They had however, then perhaps, that 


grace of novelty, which they are now 
often ſuppoſed to want by thoſe who, 
having already found them in later books, 
do not know or enquire who produced 


them firſt. This treatment is unjuſt. 


13 | Let 
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Let not the original author loſe by his 
imitators. 

Praiſe however ſhould be due before 
it is given. The author of Waller's 
Life aſcribes to him the firſt practice, of 


what Erythræus and ſome late critics 


call Alliteration, of ufing in the fame 
verſe many words beginning with the 
ſame letter. But this knack, whatever 
be its value, was ſo frequent among our 
early writers, that Gaſcoign, a writer 
of the ſixteenth century, warns the 
young poet againſt affecting it; and 
Shakeſpeare in the Midſummer Night's 
Dream is ſuppoſed to ridicule it. 

He borrows too many of his ſenti- 
ments and illuſtrations from the old My- 
thology, for which it is vain to plead 

the 
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the example of the ancient poets : the 
deities which they introduced | ſo. fre 
quently, were confidered as realities, ſo 
far as to be received by the imagination, 
whatever ſober reaſon might even then 
determine. But of theſe images time 
has tarniſhed the ſplendor. A fiction, 
not only detected but deſpiſed, can 
never afford a ſolid baſis to any poſi- 
tion, though ſometimes it may furniſh 

a tranſient alluſion, or flight illuſtration, 
No modern monarch can be much ex- 
alted by hearing that, as Hercules had 
had his club, he has his navy, 

But of the praiſe of Waller, though 
much may be taken away, much will re- 
main; for it cannot be denied that he add- 


ed ſomething to our elegance of diction, 


14 and 


— 
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and ſomething to our | propricty of 

thought; and to him may be applied 
what Taſſo faid, with equal ſpirit and 
juſtice, of himſelf and Guarini, when, 


having peruſed the Paſtor Fido, he cried 
out, „ If he had not read Aminta, he 


— — 


« had not excelled it.” 


. 


| AS Waller profeſſed himſelf to have 
learned the art of verſification from 
Fairfax, it has been thought proper to 
ſubjoin a ſpecimen of his work, which, 

after Mr. Hoole's tranſlation, will per- 
haps not be ſoon reprinted. | By know- 
1ng the ſtate in which Walter found our 
—_— 95 poetry, 


i 


Windleſſe, diſpleaſed, from the fruitleſſe chace, 
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poetry, the reader may judge how much 
he improved it. | $i 


1 


Erminiaes ſteed (this while) his miſtreſſe bore 
Through forreſts thicke among the ſhadie treene, 
Her feeble hand the bridle raines forlore, 

Halfe in a ſwoune ſhe was for feare Iweene; 
But her flit courſer ſpared nere the more, 
To beare her through the deſart woods unſeene 
Of her ſtrong foes, that chas'd her —_—_ the 
plaine, 


And itill purſu'd, but ſtill purſu'd 1 in vaine, 


2. 


Like as the wearie hounds at laſt retire, 


When the lie beaſt Tapiſht in buſh and brire, 
No art nor paines can rowſe out of his place : 
The Chriſtian knights fo full of ſhame and ire 
Returned backe, with faint and wearie pace; 
Yet ſtill the fearefull Dame fled, ſwift as winde, 
Nor euer ſtaid, nor euer lookt behinde. 


3. 
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Through thicke and chinne, all | night, all day, 
ſhe driued, | 
Withouten comfort, companie or guide, 


Her plaints and teares with euery thought re- 
uèẽiued, 
dhe heard and ſaw her greefes, but nought beſide. 
But when the ſunne his burning chariot diued 
In Thetis waue, and wearie teame vntide, 
On lordans ſandie banks her courſe ſhe ſtaid, 
At laſt, there downe ſhe light, and downe ſhe 
laid. 
110 
Her teares, her drinke; her food, her ſorrowings, 
This was her diet that vnhappie night ; ; 
But fleepe (that feet repoſe and quiet brings) 
To eaſe the greefes of diſcontented wight, 
Spred foorth his tender, ſoft, and nimble wings, 
In his dull armes foulding the virgin bright ; 
And loue, his mother, and the graces kept 
Strong watch and warde, while this faire Ladie 
. . 
5. 
The birds awakte her with their morning ſong, 
Their warblizg muſicke pearſt her tender eare, 
; The 
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The murmuring brookes and whiſtling windes 
among 
The ratling boughes, and leaues, their 88 dig 
beare; 
Her eies vnclos'd beheld the groues along 
Of ſwaines and ſhepherd groomes, that en gs 
weare; 5 
And that ſweet 10 birds, winds, and waters 
ſent, 
Prouokte againe the virgin to lament. 
1 
Her plaints were interrupted with a ſound, 
That ſeem'd from thickeſt buſhes to proceed, 
Some tolly ſhepherd ſung a luſtie round, 
And to bis voice had tun'd his oaten reed; 
Thither ſhe went, an old man there ſhe found, 
(At whoſe right hand his little flocke did feed) 
Sat making baſkets, his three ſonnes among, | 
That learn'd their fathers art, and —_ 'd his 
ſong. 


. 

Beholding one in ſhining armes appeare 
The ſeelie man and his were ſore diſmaid; 
But ſweet Erminia comforted their feare, 
Her ventall vp, her viſage open laid, 
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You happie folke, of heau'n beloued deare, 
Worke on (quoth ſhe) vpon your harmleſſe traid, 
Theſe dreadfull armes I beare no warfare bring 
To your ſweet toile, 11 nor thoſe ſweet tunes you 
ſing. y | 
it; I nao eee > 7} 
But father, fince this land, theſe: townes and 
towres, 2 4 
Deſtroied are with lat with at 5 | ſp6ile, 
How may it be unhurt, that you and yours 
In ſafetie thus, applie your harmleſſe toile ? 
My ſonne (quoth he) this poore eſtate of ours 
Is euer ſafe from ſtorme of warlike broile ; 
This wildernefle doth vs in ſafetie keepe, 
No thundring drum, no trumpet breakes our 
_ fleepe. 
| 9. f 
Haply iuft heau'ns defence and ſhield of right, 
Doth loue the innocence of fimple ſwaines, 
The thunderbolts on higheſt mountaines hight, 
And ſeld or neuer ſtrike the lower plaines ; 
So kings haue cauſe to feare Bellonaes might, 
Not they whoſe ſweat and toile theirdinner ga ines, 
5 Nor 


L 


Nor ever greedie ſoldiar was entiſed 
By pouertie, neglected and deſpiſed. 
W . 
O pouertie, chefe of the heau'nly brood, 
Dearer to me than wealth or kingly crowne! 
No wiſh for honour, thirſt of others good, 
Can moue my hart, contented with mine owne 2 
We quench our thirſt with water of this flood, 
Nor feare we poiſon ſhould therein be throwne; 
Theſe little flocks of ſheepe and tender goates 
Giue milke for food, and wooll to make us 
coates. Gs | 
Eh 
We little wiſh, we need but littlewealth, 
From cold and hunger vs to cloath and feed ; 


Theſe are my ſonnes, their care preſerues . 
ſtealth ; 


Their fathers flocks, nor ſeruants moe I need: 
Amid theſe groues I walke oft for my health, 

And to the fiſhes, birds and beaſtes giue heed, : 
How they are fed, in forreſt, ſpring and lake, 
And their contentment for enſample take. | 
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Time was (for each one hath his doting time) 

Theſe ſiluer locks were golden treſſes than) 

That countrie life I hated as a crime, 

And from the forreſts ſweet contentment ran, 

To Memphis ſtately pallace would I clime, 

And there became the mightie Caliphes man, 
And though I but a fimple gardner weare, 
Yet could I marke nies, ſee and heare, 


13. 15 
Entiſed on with hope of future gaine, 


I ſuffred long what did my ſoule diſpleaſe; 
But when my youth was ſpent, my hope was vaine, 
I felt my natine ftrength at laſt decreaſe ; 
I gan my loſſe of luſtie yeeres complaine, 
And wiſht I had enioy'd the countries peace; 
IT bod the court farewell, and with content 
My later age here haue I quiet ſpent. 
15 R 14. | 3 

While thus he ſpake, Erminia huſnt and ſtill 
His wiſe diſcourſes heard, with great attention, 
Hts ſpeeches graue thofe idle fancies kill, 

Which in her troubled ſoule bred ſuch difſention ; 
| After 
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After much thought reformed was her will, 
Within thoſe woods to dwell was her intention, 
Till fortune ſhould occaſion new afford, 
To turne her home to her deſired Lord. 
85 15. 
She faid therefore, O ſhepherd fortunate! 
That troubles ſome didſt vhilom feele and proue, 


Vet liueſt now in this contented ſtate, 


Let my miſhap thy thoughts to pitie moue, 
Fo entertaine me as a willing mate 
In ſhepherds life, which I admire and loue; 
Within theſe pleaſant groues perchance my 
hart, | 
Of her diſcomforts, may vnload ſome part. 
| 16. | | 
If gold or wealth of moſt eſteemed deare, 
If jewels rich, thou diddeſt hold in priſe, 
Such ſtore thereof, ſuch plentie haue I ſeen, 
As to a greedie minde might well ſuffice : 


_ With that downe trickled many a ſiluer teare, 


Two chriſtall ſtreames fell from her watrie eiesz 
Part of her ſad misfortunes than ſhe told, 
Andwept, and with her wept that ſhepherd old. 


17. 
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With ſpeeches kinde, he gan the virgin deare 
Tewards his cottage gently home to guide; 
His aged wife there made her homely cheare, 
Yet welcomde her, and plaſt her by her ſide. 
The Princeſſe dond a poore paſtoraes geare, 
A kerchiefe courſe vpon her head ſhe tide; 
But yet her geſtures and her lookes-(I geſſe) 
Were ſuch, as ill beſeem'd a ſhepherdeſſe. 
8 „ 
Not thoſe rude garments could obſcure, and hide, 
The heau'nly beautie of her angels face, 
Nor was her princely ofspring damnifide, 
Or ought diſparag'de, by thoſe labours bace 3 
Her little flocks to paſture would ſhe guide, 
And milke her goates, and in their tolds them 
place, 
Both cheeſe and CR could ſhe make, and 
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Her ſelfe to pleaſe the ſhepherd and his dame. 


